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| March of die N ews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED AND WHAT TO READ 


Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


but behind the scenes the concentration of effort 

by the Administration will be on outlining the 

principles—not the details—that will govern the 
‘next several months of policy. 


é' To NEXT ten days will hardly be spectacular 


Tree on this page, turn it over and observe 
“the State of the Union Today.” 
I On Page Three are those intriguing Whispers—the 
gossip that’s going the rounds, up and down the 
Avenue, in the corridors of the Capitol and behind closed 
doors in office, lounge and cloakroom. 
¢ What does the Press of the Nation Think About 
Government? Plenty. Most of the editors favor 
peace with the Utilities, for instance, many are skeptical 
of the 25-year Plan and on Federal policy they are 
divided. But let them speak for themselves on Page Four, 
¢ Have you heard of Professor Viner? .He’s the fi- 
nancial wizard from the University of Chicago who, 


W HEN you've picked an idea off the Christmag 


Under the quarter-back theory of Government 

nowadays it is customary not to look too far ahead 
but to strive from week to week for whatever equilib- 
rium can possibly be attained as between the official 
forces of regulatory action and the economic forces that 
are regulated thereby. 


The messages, annual reports, recommendations to 

Congress will be a mixture of purposes—to get a 
renewal of such discretionary power as has already 
been granted plus even broader authority such as has — 
been found desirable as a consequence of administra- 


tive contact with all sorts of problems. Also it will 
be an effort to keep executive control of the large funds 
already appropriated or to be appropriated. 


The emergency feeling still 
dominates. If Congress balks at 
enacting the recommendations on 
a permanent or indefinite basis, the 
Administration will be ready to 
agree to one year or two as the case may be. | 


The coming of a congressional session always acts 

as a sort of brake on executive exuberance and it 
would not be surprising to see some of the talkative of- 
ficials of the various emergency agencies pipe down a 
bit and adopt a mood of sober reflection. 


LESS TALK AND 
MORE THOUGHT 
IN PROSPECT 


For while Mr. Roosevelt can get through Congress 
whatever legislation he wants he cannot impose 


silence upon the members thereof. Already the Senate 
Munitions Committee inquiry has caused the executive 
departments considerable embarrassment and it may be 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s effort to handle the public utility 
problem in his own way and by personal conference with 
interested parties will be upset by an inclination on the 
part of government ownership advocates in Congress to 
take things into their own hands, 


Mr. Roosevelt may not be able to keep all the credit 
for lowering electric power rates for himself. The 
Congressmen who are preparing bills to authorize the 
lending of funds to erect municipal plants may not be 
easily restrained from directing specific grants to be 


with Charles Hardy of the learned Brookings Institution, 
-has made a survey of Credit ... for small businesses, 
Summary thereof on Page Five. é 
Death on Wheels. The attempt to check up on 
traffic injuries, ... providing homes for the home- 
less, ... job insurance—all To Promote the General 
Welfare and recorded on Page Six. 
q Uncle Sam’s News Reel: the picturization of that 
dramatic program outlined by the National Resources 
Board .. . Old “Seven A” arises to harass the world of 
Steel while the Government steps in to urge a six- 
month’s truce. This on Page Seven. 
q The Personal Side of Washington is the interesting 
side. On Page Eight you can meet Miss Katharine 
Lenroot, new head of the Children’s Bureau, and lots of 
other people who make up The Life in the Capital. 
And if you are interested in things sartorial and want. 
to know Who the Best Dressed Man in Government is, 
glance at Page Nine. 


I Each week brings some new word into the news. Are 

you sure you understand what they all mean? If 

you want the correct definition look on this same page 

and here, too, you will note the questions and answers 
which make up the Citizen’s Information Service. 

I On Page Ten you'll visualize The Government in 

Action. The March of the Alphabetical Groups; . 


Philanthropy’s Christmas Tree 


What the States Are Doing, Neutrality on the High 

Seas, the discussion about keeping us out of war. And for 

_ good measure, the Effect of Crop Control on the Yields. 

I For the Tide of World Affairs—what is happening 
abroad that may affect us—read Page Eleven, 


made for that purpose in their home cities or towns un- The Community Chests and Councils, of New York City, a conducted throughout the United States during the past few 
less—and here will be the political opportunity few mem- §} national organization which guides the community chests of months. Above is shown the percentage of the 1933 totals at- 
bers will miss—the private companies cut the rates ma- =; the country, has just made public the returns from campaigns tained in 1934 in each of 25 representative cities. (See page 3.) 
terially or reduce them enough at least to give the con- : g 


The Trend of American Business, a careful analysis of 
the situation as it stands at the moment and the promise 
of what is to come will be found on Page Twelve, The 
case for and against the Utilities is outlined on Page 13. 
Then read on the last page “The Code of Codes.” 
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The President’s Week 


Christmas cheer and affairs of State 
callers and their wants 


(CHRISTMAS set in early at the White House 

this year. By the end of the week preceding, 
bright wreaths of holly and soft green cones ap- 
peared at its windows. As last year, the two lit- 
tle evergreen sentinels placed on either side of 
the great front door were reinforced by an ad- 
vance guard of two more, standing between the 
outermost pillars of the portico, blinking their 
friendly colored bulbs at the passer-by. 

The cheery “Merry Christmas” that the Presi- 
dent gave the press at his last conference before 
the holidays was to be, he hoped, the last official 
word until the festivities were over. There was 
to be work for him, but not words. 


POWER CONTROVERSY. 


One shadow fell across the last days, for the 


' President’s most treasured dream, the Tennessee 


Valley Authority, had been challenged. Many 
have called that great experiment the very es- 
sence of the New Deal, and now over it arose a 
bitter controversy with the utility interests. 

The past week their emissaries learned the 
temper of the Administration, found that it was 
to be a battle without quarter. 


To the program of the business critics of the 
Administration the President accorded a studied- 
ly correct though widely misinterpreted reception. 
Quiet, precise and grey-haired Mr. Ames, Chair- 
man of the great Texas Company, had been 
designated by his colleagues to carry the docu- 
ment to the White House. He arrived unheralded 
an hour after the President’s list of callers for 
the day had been okehed. An important budge 
meeting was in session. 


BIG BUSINESS SPEAKS 


Secretary McIntyre received him, he delivered 
the memorandum and left, speaking briefly with 
newspaper men on his way out. Then in a few 
minutes there appeared in the press room the 
figure of the black-coated and dignified emissary 
of Big Business again. 


-He said in carefully chosen phrases that he 
wished to make it clear that he had not been 
refused a conference with the President. An 
engagement had been offered for the next day 
but he was unable to remain over and in deliver- 
ing the program he had “carried out the man- 
date” of the gathering of business men. 

With the same careful avoidance of animus, 
the President, the next day, pointing to his still- 
filled wire basket, said he had not reached the 


‘report as yet but would take it, as he frequently 


did others, to the White House for “week-end 


. reading.” 


DRAFTING A MESSAGE 

All the week, running through each day, has 
been that huge stream of information in the 
form of reams upon reams of reports and rec- 


ommendations, memoranda, and oral discus- 


sions from which the President must distill the 
scant three thousand words or less that are go- 
ing into: his message on the State of the Union. 

When he was first made Governor of New 
York, he decided that messages were made to 


_be read as well as written, and so he cut his 


down. He made them all, as he will the one now 
being completed, statements of general policies. 
For the specific issues, short, stacco communi- 
cations are written separately. 


And as he must condense and crystallize on 
the one hand, he must build and combine on the 
other, as he works out that voluminous work 
which is the budget. And that task has a dead- 
line. For even the greatest printing plant in the 
world—the Government’s: own, presided over by 
rotund and smiling Public Printer Giegengack, 
has its limitations. And the work must be 
printed before it goes to Congress—within a few 
days after January 3, the opening of the session. 


A HEALTHY PRESIDENT 


No wonder in the last few years Presidents 
have broken under the strain of their office— 
Wilson, Harding, and even the apparently un- 
perturbable Calvin Coolidge paid that price. But 
President Roosevelt is fortunate in his misfor- 
tune—he is in better health, his physician an- 
nounced last week, than at any time since he 
has been in the White House. ac 


What is the answer? Like an athlete, he keeps 


in training. And how does he manage it? He 
doesn’t. He is managed. 


He has as grueling a set of trainers as any . 


heavyweight being nursed for the Battle of the 
Century. A wife and a flock of secretaries edge 
him along to his almost daily swim, take away 
papers when it’s time to stop working on them. 

And he has a traditional Rooseveltian appetite 
and a digestion to match it—one that can do 
full justice to the turkey with trimmings, served 
as it was a year ago at a table which held four 
generations of the clan. 


FAMILY ASSEMBLES 
On Sunday the family began to arrive—all of 
them from the President’s mother, Mrs. James 


Roosevelt, hearty and hale in her decade beyond 
four score and ten, down to the grandchildren— 


the two bubbling youngsters of Mrs. Anna Roose- | 


velt Dall. 


There were only two absentees—the Elliot 
Roosevelts, who were spending the holidays at 
the new bride’s home. 

So the President’s second Yuletide passes—the 
windows of the White House glow in a soft amber 
through the darkness, dots of color on the tree 
in the great East Room wink cheerfully across 
Lafayette Park to the tall sister pine in the open. 

Inside, a riotously happy reunion. Outside, one 
solemn reminder of the Nation’s responsibility 
for the Nation’s Chief—a blotch of fresh red 
paint on a newly erected police call-box in the 
White House grounds. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


< 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 


Business and Recovery 


Cooperation with Government 
promised; Modified policy urged 


Business INTENDS to cooperate with the 

Government to bring about recovery, as it 
promised a month ago. But it is not in accord 
with some of the Administration policies. 

This is the substance of conclusions reached 
last week at a conference of about 100 business 
leaders held at White Sulphur Springs, at which 
an eleven-point program was adopted to be 
placed in the hands of President Roosevelt for 
his consideration. The President studied the 
proposals over the week end. 

Some of the proposals promptly drew the fire 
of certain of the President’s advisers. Particu- 
larly objectionable to Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins and others was the suggestion that direct 
relief—usually called the “dole,” although the 
word was avoided by the business men—be sub- 
stituted for “work relief.” 


“REWARDED” WORK 

The idea of the business men was that the 
problem of caring for the unemployed should 
be returned to the States as soon as possible, 
leaving to industry the task of finding work for 
those who were able and willing to work. “Re- 
warded” work is what they advocated. Also they 
thought relief expenses should be tapered off 
gradually. 

The business conference outlined how the Fed- 
eral budget could be balanced by the fiscal year 
1937 at the latest, provided relief and public 
works appropriations were curtailed. 

Other points on which the ideas of business 
conflict with the Government program are: 

Business favors postponement of unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions pending a 
study by business. The Administration favors 
legislation at the coming session. 

Business wants the NRA continued another 
year, but on a voluntary basis; the Administra- 


—Photo by Wide World 


BUSINESS SPEAKS 


At White Sulphur Springs, where industrial 

leaders are conferring, two of them, Malcolm 

Muir and Walter T. Kohler, find time to com- 
pare notes. 


tion favors continuation with greater Govern- 
ment control over industries which seek to con- 
trol prices and production. 

LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

Business wants section 7 (a) changed to bar 
coersion by either employes or employers in col- 
lective bargaining; and opposes the arbitrary 
limitation of wages and hours such as the 30- 
hour week bill. The Administration wants to 
let labor and industry fight out their differences 
in Congress. 

The present outlook for concessions from the 
Administration on several of the disputed points 
is not good. The business leaders have made it 
plain that they will not refuse to cooperate with 
the Government if their suggestions are not ac- 
cepted. They merely argue that recovery will be 
facilitated if these ideas are adopted. 


The Relief Burden 


Has unemployment increased? 
“made work” vs. the dole 


RELIEF for the unemployed and their depend- 

ents continues to be the main immediate 
worry of the Government. Funds are running 
low and the Federal Relief Administration is con- 
fronted with the problem of keeping the hungry 
fed until Congress meets and appropriates more 
money. 

About nineteen million persons, or nearly one- 
sixth of the population of the United States, are 
on relief now. More than two million of this 
number are on “work relief”; that is, they are 
rendering service to the Government for the 
money they receive. 


MAJORITY IN CITIES 


More than half, or about ten million, of the 
people who are now receiving relief from the 
Government are located in the larger cities, 
which shows that solution of the unemployment 
problem depends largely on the recovery of the 
major industries in the population centers. 

The Government itself makes no estimate of 
the number of the unemployed, but the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, whose figures have 
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BEWARE OF “REDS” 


William Green (extreme right), president of 

the A. F. of L., warns the House Committee on 

Un-American Activities of “spread of com- 
munism.” 


been regarded heretofore as dependable, is just 
out with an estimate of 10,671,000 unemployed in 
October, compared with 10,122,000 out of work 
in the same month last year. 

The Federation, which has constantly scoffed 
at the idea of private industry taking the reins 
in promoting recovery away from the Govern- 
ment, says: “Clearly we cannot count on pri- 
vate industry to find productive work for the 
unemployed in the near future. We have made 
little progress since 1933.” ' 

In other words, labor still thinks the Govern- 
ment must take the lead in promoting recovery 
and continuing to “prime the pump.” This can 
best be done, according to spokesmen for organ- 
ized labor, by (1) stimulating private building by 
means of the Federal Housing Administration, 
and (2) developing the Nation’s resources, land, 
water, and mines, b¥ means of Federal funds, by 
expanding subsistence homesteads, taking poor 
land out of production, and dveloping power, ir- 
rigation, and flood control. 


WORK RELIEF FAVORED 

If any effort is made in Congress to adopt the 
suggestion of the business men’s conference to 
abandon “work relief,” Administrator Hopkins 
will have plenty of support in his efforts to de- 
feat it. 

Several Administration leaders in Congress 
already have expressed their views on the sub- 
ject, favoring work relief. 

Mr. Hopkins believes that local and State gov- 
ernments should pay a fair share of the cost of 
relief, but at present he knows of no State 
that could support its needy without help from 


the Federal Government. 


PD LL LL 


(Turn to page 6 for further details of the re- 
lief situation.) 


Housing Handicaps 


State laws impede program; Reno- 
vation progresses; Fewer new proj- 
ects 


HE Federal housing program, which the Gov- 

ernment has been counting on heavily to 
bring the Nation out of the depression, still seems 
to be encountering difficulty in getting under 
way. This is particularly true of new construc- 
tion. 

Progress being made in home renovizing is 
reflected in reports to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration showing loans made for this pur- 


pose, but this is a comparatively minor part of — 


the program. 

What is the cause of the delay? FHA officials 
contend that it is due partly to the difficulties of 
setting up such a huge organization and partly 
because of legal obstacles. 

One of the most serious of these obstacles is 
certain State laws under which banks, insurance 
companies and building and loan associations 
are prevented from making investments in in- 
sured mortgages and in national mortgage asso- 
ciation obligations as provided under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

President Roosevelt last week wrote an identical 
letter to the governors of 44 States, in which the 
legislatures are meeting shortly, calling their at- 
tion to the need for new State legislation which 
will enable State banks and such to invest in in- 
sured mortgages and national mortgage asso- 
ciation obligations. 

In some sections of the country the charge has 
been made that the FHA has purposely delayed 
operations in order to permit banks to dispose 
of real estate they now hold before making any 
new loans. 

FHA officials deny this charge but assert that 
the present mortgage indebtedness of the Nation, 
estimated at twenty-one billion dollars, must be 
made more liquid before it will be possible to 
obtain a large amount of new mortgage loans. 

Tardiness on the part of the FHA in getting 
started on the most important part of its pro- 
gram—operations under “Titles II and III’— 
(“titles” really are sections) is stirring up resent- 
ment in many parts of the country. Business 
leaders and labor both are wondering if some 
way cannot be found to speed up the projects for 
new building. 


There was nearly 30 per cent less new home 


building this November than there was last No- 
vember, while more than 60 per cent more money 
was sperit for alterations and repairs on old 
buildings. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes has been 
confining himself to slum clearance projects 
since President Roosevelt intervened last month 
at Warm Springs to settle a dispute between Mr. 
Ickes and Federal Housing Administrator Moffett. 

At that time Mr. Ickes wanted the Government 
to go into low-cost housing in a big way, con- 
tending that private funds would not be made 
available for residential construction in sufficient 
quantity to set things moving. 

It was Mr. Moffett’s expressed belief that pri- 
vate funds would be provided in sufficient volume 
to start new home building in volume but they 
have not been forthcoming yet. 


Naval Treaty Prospects 


Failure of London conference not 
to mean end of negotiations 


PPAILURE of the preliminary London naval con- 

ference to reach some agreement before ad- 
journment last week does not mean the end of 
negotiations among nations for limitation of 
navies. The present treaty has two more years 
to run, although Japan is preparing to give 
notice that she will not renew it. 
_ The United States Government is naturally 
disappointed that the London conversations did 
not get any further than they did. The failure 
to make progress was due to the insistence of 
Japan on full naval equality with Great Britain 
and the United States. The present treaty gives 
Japan, France, and Italy a ratio of 3 to 5 for 
Great Britain and the United States. 

It is the hope of the United States Government 


that something will turn up in the course of the 


next year which will make possible a renewal of 
limitation of naval armaments or a new treaty 
which will continue at even greater speed re- 
duction of naval armaments. 

This country was doing nothing toward adopt- 
ing an antagonistic or hostile attitude. Its whole 
position has been that every nation is entitled 
to a relative security. It believes that the Wash- 
ington and London treaties gave every nation 
relative security, which has continued over a 
good many years—from 1921 to date. And it 
wants a continuance of relative security. 

Some members of Congress have said that 
America was ready to accept the challenge if 
Japan wanted to engage in a warship building 


by Harris & Ewing 
TROUBLE, TROUBLE 

Disputes between labor and management in 

the steel industry are responsible for the visit 

of Admiral H. B. Wiley (left), of the Steel 

Labor Relations Board, and Michael Tighe, 
labor leader, to the White House. 


race. The Administration regrets such belligerent 
talk because it feels that it is an invitation to 
others to speak in an even more belligerent tone. 
And the more that is said about it the more 
repercussions will come from other countries. 
The Government’s attitude is that there should 
be a continuance of security and that we should 
keep still about it, no matter what we may 
think ourselves about it. In other words, we 
should try not to antagonize anyone. 


Fair Utility Rates 


Government declines to abandon 
policy of forcing down excessive 
charges 


HE GOVERNMENT'S power program is crys- 

 tallizing into a gigantic campaign to force 
down the cost of electricity so as to make more 
nearly universal “this aid to the better life.” 

Within the past fortnight the Administration 
apparently has decided that the program to 
force down electric rates must go ahead, even if 
it involves comp§tition with the private utili- 
ties. The TVA — Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which was set up by the Government under an 
act of Congress to develop and distribute Ten- 
nessee River power—has advised municipalities 
to build duplicating distribution systems to use 
TVA power. 

The President sidetracked a request made by 
the Edison Electric Association, speaking for the 


4 


industry as a whole, to have a court test of the 


constitutionality of the TVA Act. At the same 
time he directed that studies be made of the 
cost of generating power for use by the Federal 
Government and encouraged New York City and 
other municipalities to do the same, with a view 
to the establishment of public power plants un- 
less reasonable rates are given by private com- 
panies. | 
Investigations which the President has spon- 
sored since he took office have convinced him 
that lower rates will so encourage the use of 
electrical current that well-managed operating 
companies will continue to make money at rates 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 
“WE WANT ‘POWER’” 

Mayor LaGuardia and Commissioner David- 

son, of New York City, after a conference with 

the President on proposal for municipal elec- 

tric plant. 


40 per cent or more below present average 
charges. | 


The continuance of operating companies would 
seem to be assured, as the President himself told 
the press last week, that underiying bonds of 


operating companies are nearly all as safe as 


Government bonds. 


The same hope is not held out for all holding 
companies. These companies grew up as a 
means of bringing about the inter-connection 
of electric power systems, a process which the 
Natinonal Resources Board believes to be the 
point of attack where the greatest economies in 
the cost of producing electricity can be achieved. 


Utterances by -high ' Administration officials, 
including the President himself, make it clear 
that the Government is determined to go ahead 
with its TVA “yardstick” program. Furthermore, 
the Administration proposes to ask Congress at 
the coming session to place holding companies 
under Federal control. 


But how to wnscramble the existing situation 
without severe loss to investors, nobody has yet 
explained. After the first of the year the Presi- 
dent has promised to resume his conferences 
with executives of the Edison Electric Institute. 

(Further details of this controversy may be 
found on page 13.) 


‘Gold Clause’ Suits 


Government prepares to defend 
abrogation of contract provision 


HE GOVERNMENT outlined last week the 

defense it will make in behalf of the action 
of Congress in abrogating the “gold clause” when 
arguments are opened in’ the Supreme Court 
Jan. 8 in four cases involving the clause. 


In two briefs filed by the Department of Jus- 
tice the contention was made that the gold 
clause was inconsistent with public policy and 
that it constituted a serious obstruction to the 
exercise by Congress of its power to regulate the 
value of the dollar. 


One of the plaintiffs, a Baltimore man who 
holds more than $100,000 in gold certificates, 
filed his brief on the same day. F. Eugene 
Nortz, presented his certificate to the Treas- 
ury last January and demanded payment 
in gold. The Treasury refused. Mr. Nortz then 
asked for redemption of his gold certificates at 
the rate of $1.69 for each dollar, to account for 
the depreciation in their value when the dollar 
was devalued to 59 cents. 


When the Treasury again refused payment on 
these terms, Mr. Nortz brought suit in the Court 
of Claims, the only court in which a citizen may 
sue the Government without its consent, and the 
court certified the case, as well as three similar 
ones, to the Supreme Court. 


In his brief Mr. Nortz argued that the 
Emergency Banking Act and the administrative 
orders suspending payments on the former gold 
basis were invalid because they violated the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution by taking prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

The Government, in its brief, contended that 
gold policies are inconsistent with the present 
policy of Congress to maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar in the markets and 
in the payment of debts, and to accord equal 
tender qualities to all forms of money in the 
payment of Government and other kinds of debts. 

It is estimated that there are outstanding in 
this country more than one hundred billion dol- 
lars’ worth of public and private obligations con- 
taining gold clauses. Such importance is attached 
to these cases by the Government that Attorney 
General Cummings himself will argue the Gov- 
ernment’s case before the Supreme Court. 
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Philanthropy in America 
During the Depression 


Broadening Scope 


Of the Civil Service 


Plan For Uniform Penalties 
For Political Activities 


Will the New Dealers be placed 


‘TOMORROW 


Let Down in Contributions to Charity Comparatively Slight 


A LOOK AHEAD 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


gressmen their share of the sup- 


posed benefits. 


@j Two other sources of embar- 
rassment to the President are in 
the offing. One is the passion- 
ate desire of the congressional 
monetary experts to accelerate 
the silver purchase program or to 
issue mnon-interesting bearing 
currency. The other is the naval 
armament situation in which the 
question of what to do about 
Japan’s abrogation of the exist- 
ing treaty will afford plenty of 
opportunity for public debate. 


7 
Mr. Roosevelt 
TALK OF A would appreciate 
NAVAL RACE it if Congress let 
DEPLORED him handle the 


naval problem and 

the delicate question of what 
war ships America shall build in 
the next few years. He will have 
_his way, of course, but talk from 
Congress is what the Administra- 
tion most deplores at the moment. 
Talk may produce a naval race. 


The President is really in 

control of the monetary situa- 
tion for he can get a majority in 
both houses to follow him with- 
out difficulty. But it will be 
necessary to meet an attack from 
the inflationists who probably 
will attach themselves to the 
bonus payment controversy as a 
means of accomplishing both pur- 
poses at the same time. 


TOWNSEND Green, head of the 
PLAN OPPOSEDAmerican Federa- 
BY A. F. OF L. tion of Labor, has 
come out flatly 

against the Townsend plan which 

is a helpful thing for him to do 


for the President who knows the. 
Townsend propaganda has made 


astonishing headway throughout 
the country. 


‘Team-play between labor and 

the White House will become 
even more necessary in the new 
session of Congress than in the 
past. Labor’s political strength 
has grown and the temptation 
will be to enact rigid laws that 
will help the A. F. of L. type of 
union as against all other forms 
of union organization. 


@| If a showdown comes on this 
the President may have to throw 
his influence against any Govern- 
ment support for a particular 


type of trade union and unless he 


does he may find himself with a 
capital strike of serious propor- 
tions on his hands and more un- 
certainty as an obstacle to re- 
covery. 


Mr. Roo sevelt’s 
HIS MESSAGES messages on the 
TO BELESS budget will have a 
RADICAL conservative tone. 


He will present a 

‘budgetary plan not for one year 

but tor two or three years in the 

‘ hope that the business and finan- 

cial world will recognize that he 

favors a downward trend in ex- 

penditures at the earliest possible 
moment. 


@| When all the official messages 
have been perused by the read- 
ing public, they will be found to 
be less radical than last year and 
while general in terms still not 
so ambitious in their scope as 
they were when the New Deal 
revealed its first visions of the 
future of America. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


Already William 


| Considering Inroads on Private Means in Hard Times 


LTHOUGH the average Ameri- 
can’s income is still far below 
the levels of 1929, the decline in the 
gifts for charity which set in two 
years ago as the inevitable result of 
the depression has been halted. 
Evidence of a check of the reced- 
ing tide of philanthropy, which dur- 
ing recent years has greatly cur- 
tailed incomes of free wards of 
hospitals, of churches, and of other 
public institutions, is seen in the 
report of the campaign for funds 
just made public by community 
chests throughout the country. 
Comparative results of community 
chest campaigns in 400 cities for the 
last three years show that $77,644,- 
000 was raised in 1932; $70,639,000 
in 1933; and it is estimated on the 
basis of partial returns that $70,000,- 
000 will be contributed as a result 
of the 1934 drive for funds 


PER CENT OF RECESSION 

The recession in gifts for the com- 
munity chests, which consolidate 
community efforts te raise funds for 
charitable purposes, has amounted 
to 13.6 per cent of the 1929 total. 

Up until 1932, gifts to community 
chests increased. That was before 
the Federal Government assumed 
part of the relief burden and marked 
the period of greatly increased ef- 
fort to support relief through private 
contributions. 

Although gifts for community 
charities, as represented by the 
community chests, have shown only 
a comparatively small decline dur- 
ing the last five years, general types 
of philanthropy have shown a re- 
duction of approximately one-half. 

This conclusion is based on the 
decrease since 1928 in deductible 
contributions from income tax re- 
turns. 

The peak in the number of in- 
dividual contributions to commun- 
ity chests and in the amounts raised, 
it is shown in a special report com- 
piled on community chest results 
in 102 cities, was in 1932. 


LARGE GIFTS RISE 

No analysis has been made of the 
gifts in the chest campaigns this 
Autumn, but analysis of the contri- 
butions made in the 1933 campaign 


shows that there was a 14 per cent 


increase in the number of gifts of 
more than $5,000. The total of gifts 
of this amount in 102 cities was 
$1,000,000 greater than in 1929. 

A drop of 23 per cent, accounting 
for most of the decline in contribu- 
tions, occurred in the total of gifts 
of from $100 to $5,000. Gifts of $5 
or less totaled practically the same 
as for the 1932 campaign. In spite 
of the effects of the depression, the 
small giver has maintained his con- 
tributions throughout the last five 
years at practicaily the same total. 


Even in the darkest period of, 


unemployment in 1933, one of every 


funds. 
How has the community chest 


community 


Burns, has been maintained further 
by a strict supervision of accounts 
by responsible local committees. 
These committees decide how the 
various agencies affiliated with the 
community chests shall share in the 
proceeds from the campaigns. 

Excepting New York and a few 
other large cities, most of urban 
America is now affiliated with the 
chest movement. In 
Mr. Burns’ opinion, the cooperative 
method of raising funds is best 
Suited to the cities and probably 
never will be extended to the strictly 
rural areas. 


ORIGINATED IN 1914 


Although the community chests 
trace their origin back to 1914, their 
real development came after the 
war charities drives had demon- 
Strated the worth of community 
campaigns to raise funds. There 
were 12 community chests in the 
United States in 1919; 180 in 1924; 
329 in 1929; 363 in 1930; and today 
there are more than 400. 

Except for the fact that the older 
and wealthier cities give more gen- 
erously for charity than do the 
newer cities, there are no striking 
differences in gifts for charity in 
different parts of the United States. 

Success of the community chests, 
according to Mr. Burns, may also be 


taken as an indication that the citi-' 


zens of this country realize the ne- 
cessity for supporting the private 
charities, even though the major 
burden of relief has been taken by 
Federal and local governmental 
bodies. 

The entrance of the Government 
into the field of relief has been one 
of the outstanding developments of 
the depression. Growth of all 
charitable efforts since 1900, how- 
ever, has been marked by a steady 
increase in governmental  partici- 
pation. But it is the opinion of au- 
thorities in the social welfare field 
that there will always be certain 
activities especially suited to private 
agencies. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS 


Private ‘welfare agencies such as 
the large foundations established by 


the bequests of wealthy individuals © 


have been responsible for a great 
deal of experimentation in social 
welfare activities, much of which 
has been of great value. 


The Russell Sage Foundation re- 
ported 102 philanthropic founda- 
tions in 1929. By 1931 the number 
had grown to more than 350. 

Most of the funds controlled by 
the foundations are in charge of the 
largest 20. These agencies con- 
trol approximately $660,000,000 
either as permanent endowment 
or for distribution to worthy 
charities. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 


ports on the amount of contribu- 
eight persons in the 102 cities made | 


contributions to community chest | 


managed to maintain contributions | 


for charity even in the face of the 
depression? Allen T. Burns, Execu- 


tive Director of Community Chests . 


and Councils, summarizes the rea- 
sons for the success of the com- 
munity chest movement as follows: 


In the first place it has increased | 


the efficiency of the drive to ob- 
tain funds. Solicitors no longer 
need to meet the objection that a 
contribution already has been made. 
There is only one contribution for 
charity in each community and no 
alibis are possible. 


UNWORTHY UNITS OUT 

In the second place, the. com- 
munity chests have increased the 
public’s confidemwce in the charit- 
able agencies. This has been done 
by weeding out organizations which 
duplicate services or which are un- 
worthy. 


Confidence of the public, says Mr. 
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tions for charitable purposes re- 
ported in Federal income and es- 
tate tax returns form one of the 
best sources of information on phil- 
anthropic gifts in this country. 


ANNUAL DONATIONS 

For the period from 1916 to 1929, 
the total of gifts and bequests aver- 
aged more than $600,000,000 an- 
nually,, except in 1922, with a peak 
for gifts (excluding bequests) of 
$532,000,000 in 1928. Last year, af- 
ter four years of depression, the 


total of gifts had fallen to $251,- . 


000,000. 


Study of the Bureau’s figures re- 
veals that from 1922 to 1928 aver- 
age incomes rose much more than 
did the contributions to charity. 
This difference in the ratio is ac- 
counted for on the ground that gifts 
for social causes are somewhat a 
matter of custom, and a fixed 
amount may be paid regardless of 
advances in income. 


_ Although no figures for the entire 

country are available, most authori- 
ties in the field of social welfare are 
of the opinion that contributions 
for charitable purposes have in- 
creased enormously during recent 
decades. 

An example of the increase is 
provided by data on New York City. 
A study made by Kate Huntley, of 
the Welfare Council of New York, 
shows that from 1910 to 1929, a 
period in which the general price 
level rose approximately 85 per cent, 
there was an increase of 189 per cent 
in per capita expenditures by wel- 
fare agencies. 

* Other information from the New 
York Welfare Council, which is 
somewhat interpretive of similar 
changes in other sections of the 
country, shows that during the 19- 
year period there was a striking in- 
crease among private social agen- 
cies in expenditures by organiza- 
tions which coordinate, finance and 
give information. Health services 
were next in the proportion of in- 


crease. 


The tremendous additions to the 


burden of social agencies brought 
about by the depression, which | 


finally resulted in the Federal Gov- 


ernment’s entrance into relief ac- 


tivities, is shown by figures com- 


That— 


A new bill vesting enforcement 
power in the hands of the National 
Labor Relations Board has been 
drafted and is being polished for 
presentation to Congress by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York, who 
has engaged the services of law- 
yers and labor experts to aid him in 
drawing up the legislation. 


That— 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the actual 
starting of construction for new 
municipal power plants and the re- 
duction of electricity rates by vol- 
untary or involuntary act of the 
private power companies. 


That— 


Joseph A. Broderick, New York State 
banking superintendent, is favored 
by many officials for the post Comp- 
troller J. F. T. O’Connor is expected 
to resign, but there is also a move 
on foot to fuse FDIC with the Comp- 
troller’s office and in that event 
FDIC chairman Crowley may head 
the organization. 


That— 

Not only public works grants but 
RFC loans of all kinds are being 
halted in Louisiana until courts de- 
termine just what Huey Long is go- 
ing to do about repudiation of debt. 


That— 

A leading automobile manufacturer 
is giving serious study to plans for 
a 30 hour week and a minimum 
ANNUAL wage in his organization. 


That— 

Planners in the AAA are looking 
forward to the day when process- 
ing taxes will be unpopular and are 
devising ways to force all farmers 
to submit to government control 
through a system of taxes on prod- 
ducts of non-cooperating farmers. 


x 


That— ° 

Before Senator Robert F. ‘Wagner 
requested adidtional HOLC funds 
even bankers were bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the President, on 
Congressmen and on HOLC Chair- 
man Fahey for an increase of at 
least another billion for the corpora- 
tion’s lending authority. 


That— 

The Federal Aviation Commsision 
will recommend continued and even 
larger subsidies for foreign air-mail 
development. 


That— 

Deputy FHA Administrator Ardrey is 
planning Congressional clarification 
of titles two and three of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which relates to 
mutual mortgage insurance and es- 
tablishment of national mortgage 
associations. 


x* 


That— 

Delinquencies in payment of in- 
terest on HOLC and FCA loans are 
larger than officials are ready to ad- 
mit and that the problem of enforc- 
ing payment has them worried. 


That— 


Thomas’ N. McCarter, head: of the 
Edison Electric Institute, had a cor- 


dial conversation with the Presi- * 


dent and was asked to come back to 
the White House after the first of 
the year and that the statement of 
Chairman McNinch the next day 
was a puzzler from which the in- 
dustry has not yet recovered. 


That— 


Advocates of large public spending 
have swept the field of Presidential 


piled in 1932 by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

This information, 
proximately one-third of the coun- 
try’s population, showed that ex- 
penditures for private and public 
relief during the first quarter of 1931 
were 330 per cent greater than in 
the same period in 1929. 

The question now arousing most 
interest among leaders of agencies 
dependent on _ philanthropy is: 
What effect will the New Deal poli- 
cies have on charity? 

A message from Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, to alumni of that insti- 
tution summarizes one viewpoint on 
the matter. He said: 

‘In the history of Columbia Uni- 
versity we have arrived at the end 


_ of anera. That era was one during 


which most generous and great gifts 
were received from many different 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.1 


advisers with plans for large scale 
home building on basis of low inter- 
est rates and for large public works 
and that these plans now are before 
President Roosevelt. 


That— 


The Nation may never know just 
how much pressure the War and 
Navy Departments exerted on the 
White House to bring about the ap- 
pointment of the war profits, board 
in order to put a halt to possible un- 
earthing of departmental munitions 
secrets. 


That— 

A proposal will be made at the 
coming session of Congress for a 
new member of the Cabinet, -who 
will be given the title of Secretary 
of Transportation. 


x* 
That— 

An effort is being made to develop 
@ new symbol for the National Re- 
covery Administration which can be 
used in an effort to revive interest 
in NRA somewhat in the same man- 
ner as the Blue Eagle was used. 

2 


That— 


A Supreme Court justice asked for a 
copy of the oil code complete in ev- 
ery detail and was told that one did 


not exist and that when finally 
brought together the code looked 
like an unabridged dictionary. 


That— 


The recent lowering of interest rates 
ordered by the Federal Reserve 
Board will do more to help the Gov- 
ernment bond market than it will 
to force bank deposits into industry. 


That— 


The 23 democrats of Pennsylvania’s 
delegation in the incoming House, at 
a caucus, January 2, will vote pref- 
erence for Representative James M. 
Mead, of Buffalo, N. Y., for Majority 
Leader of the House. 

That— 


The National Labor Relations Board 
in a report to the President will 
characterize as unsatisfactory the 
work of the Automobile Labor 
Board. 

That— 
The SEC does not know what to do 
about foreign exchange securities 
listed on American stock exchanges. 
If it requires them to fill out de- 
tailed forms, they might withdraw 
their listings to the detriment of 
American holders; if they don’t re- 
quire full data, investors might still 
be “sold” by misleading claims. 


under the civil service? 


This step is recommended in the 
annual report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission for the 
year ending June 30, 1934, for such 
recently created agencies as are to 
become established branches of the 
Government. 


Non-competitive examinations for 
New Dealers now in jobs—“with 
such exceptions by Executive order 
as may be deemed advisable’—and 
open competition for subsequent 
vacancies are urged. 


This fifty-first annual report 
evinces a determination to separate 
Government service from politics. 


Authorization of the Commission 
to investigate and conciliate differ- 
ences between employes and sue 
periors over removals, reductions, 
and suspensions; Executive orders 
requiring superiors to impose for in- 
fraction of the political-activity 
rule the penalties recommended by 
the Commission; and placing inside 
civil service the postmasters, collece 
tors of customs, collectors of in« 
ternal revenue, “and many others 
now outside,” are further proposals, 

In the matter of conciliating dif- 
ferences, the Commission suggests 
the establishment of committees at 
the seat of trouble to make adjust- 
ments subject to appeal to the Come 
mission for futher investigation. 

As for violators of the political- 
activity rule, unless the imposing of 
penalties is centralized “it is not 
probable that uniform action will be 
taken in like cases.” 

The effort to put employes of new 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


covering ‘ap- 


] “Senator, you look as if you could 
stand a nice hot cup of coffee, I happen 
to know this coffee is grand. Won't 
you have a cup with me?” 


2 ‘I'm sorry, my dear, There’s nothing 
I'd like better. But my old friend coffee 
has turned on me—it won't let me sleep 
if I drink it at night.” 


3 ‘Ah, but Senator—let me tell you a little 
secret about this coffee. It’s Sanka Cof- 
fee—and 97% of the caffein is taken out, 
so that people like you and me can drink 
it at night and still get our sleep.”” 


And here’s some advice for you 


Get a pound of Sanka Coffee from your grocer 
today. Make the famous night-test. Drink your first 
cup at night. You'll find it as fragrant, cheering, 
full-flavored a coffee as ever passed your lips. And 


the next mofning you'll know from actual experi- 


ence that here is delicious coffee with no penalty 
attached. You can drink it...and sleep! For Sanka 
Coffee, thanks to its freedom from caffein, never 
steals sleep, riles nerves, or upsets digestions. Sanka 
Coffee is a product of General Foods. 


REAL COFFEE - 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 


4 “I'll take your word for the sleep, Ann 
—but I do know that this is the coffee 
" flavor I've been looking for all my life. 
And that comes from a man who's 
mighty fussy about coffee.” 


Let a chef tell you the 
secret of good coffee 


“The big secret in making 
Sanka Coffee or any fine 
coffee is to make it strong 
enough. So don’t be stingy 
with the amount of coffee. 


For each cup take a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
Coffee and a spoon ‘for the pot’. If you percolate it, 
give it just a few extra minutes on the fire. Just take 
these hints. You'll discover a new goodness in coffee. 
You'll also discover that Sanka Coffee, even when 
made black as night, won't rob you of a wink of sleep.”” 


Sanka Coffee 
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next morning and stayed until 2 p. tem. school. This will apply principally Oklahoma City, Okla. Nae 
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Edftors Skeptical 
Of 25 Year Plan 


GREAT MAJORITY FIND PRO- 
GRAM TOO COSTLY AND 
IMPRACTICAL 


Large-scale plan for Government de- 
velopment of the resources of the coun- 
try, advanced by a national board headed 

- by Secretary Ickes, is received favorably 
by 28 per cent of the newspapers com- 
menting. 

. Expenditure of 10 billion dollars annu- 

ally for a number of years is strongly 
criticised in 72 per cent of the comments, 
on the ground that the strain on public 
resources is greater than the taxpayers 
could stand. 

It is argued that withdrawal of wealth 
from business enterprises would be detri- 
mental. 

NEWSPAPERS conversant with financial and 
industrial conditions call the project of the 


National Resources Board for systematic use of © 


the national heritage, partly as a means of con- 
tributing. to employment, “stupendous and of 
larger dimensions than the plan of the Soviet, 
and quite as revolutionary.” 

“Long, deep breathing,” says the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “is recommended before 
undertaking to read the report. Otherwise, the 
reader may be gasping for relief.” 


RESUME IN BRIEF 

“In brief,’ continues that paper, “it provides 
for the systematic development of national water 
resources for purposes of sanitation, power, in- 


' dustrial uses, transportation, recreation, domes- 


tic consumption and other collateral uses; for 
conservation against floods; for protection 
against erosion. 

“It would eliminate the use of land incapable 
of affording a minimum standard of living and 
develop agricultural production on suitable soils 
only. It would make available large areas for 
recreation. 

“It would end the wasteful use of mineral re- 
sources and substitute a national policy of min- 
eral conservation. 

“It would provide for assembling basic data 
necessary for national planning. It would co- 
ordinate Federal public works, escape from the 
extravagance of the present lack of system, de- 
vise a program of useful public work, and out- 
line such work suitable for periods of emergency.” 


WHO'LL PAY THE COST? 

The Bulletin is impressed by the thought 
that “there is much that is desirable and not 
a little that is practicable in the report,” but 
that paper argues that “even if the continued 
spending of billions by Federal Government 
means work for the unemployed, and purchas- 
ing power calculated to create demand which will 
make work for more of the unemployed, this as- 
sumes the ability, somewhere, to pay taxes, suffi- 
cient to provide the funds for the enterprise.” 

“It would be impossible,” thinks the New 
York Times (Dem.), “to consider in detail all 
the proposals in the grandiose planning scheme.” 


DISTRUST OF PRIVATE EFFORT 

That paper also concedes that “scme of the 
suggestions looking toward the conservation of 
our national resources are obviously sound.” 

The Times adds, however, that “the report re- 
flects a deep distrust of most of what has been 
achieved in the past. by private enterprise, and 
implies that nothing that happens in the future 
will be quite right unless it has first of all been 
planned by a Government board of five.” 

The Times protests against the theory that 
“where private enterprise has m3de mistakes, it 
is usually implied that such mistakes are in- 
herent in private enterprise; where the Govern- 
ment has made mistakes, they are either not 
mentioned at all or are simply treated as mis- 


‘takes unlikely to be repeated.” 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 

Reviewing plans of this nature, the Times 
points out the difficulties that have been found 
to stand in the way are:. 

“1.—The question whether the total amounts 
spent on public works can be a sufficiently seri- 
ous make-weight to fluctuations in private 
spending; 

“2.—The success of the plan depends upon the 
assumption that the psychology of politicians 
will exactly reverse that of business men—that 
public officials will be cautious when business 
men are optimistic and spending heavily, and 
that they will spend promptly and courageously 
when business men have suddenly become timid; 

“3.—It expects public officials to act this way 
notwithstanding the fact that tax receipts will 
be quite high during the prosperous business 
periods when the volume of public works is ex- 
pected to be small and quite low during the de- 
pressed periods when it is expected to be large.” 


UNITED EFFORT NEEDED 

Giving credit to the Government for the aid 
that it has offered in the recent emergency, the 
Columbia (S. C.) Record (Dem.), while feeling 
that “what the future has in store will be re- 
vealed only as and when the events themselves 
transpire,” concludes as to the making of em- 
ployment, that President Roosevelt “has plenty 
of facts and figures to show what has been spent 
and what has been accomplished.” 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.) de- 
Clares,the need of “unselfish team work,” and 
concludes: “The Government alone can’t do it. 
Business alone can’t do it. Both together can.” 

“The plan probably is not so fantastic as it 
seems,” according to the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth 
(Ind.), “for it extends over a long period of 
years.” 


| Cartoonist Herblock in the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal 


The January Crisis 


On the Lighter Side 


Quips On the News of the Day As 
Various Editors See It 


Ostrich, Not An Eagle 
The Navy Department has ordered strict 
secrecy about all new naval developments, so 


that only the foreign powers may know what. 
~ We've been doing along this line.—St. Paul Daily 


News. 
A A aA 
Congress and Pensions 
Leaders expect that Congress will approve old 
age pensions. Possibly realizing that they are 
all growing older. — Lowell (Mass.) Evening 
Leader. 
Telling Gen. Johnson 
General Johnson says the only thing wrceng 
with NRA is that too many people tried to tell 
him what to do. Observe they didn’t tell him, 
they only tried.—Siour City (Ia.) Tribune. 


a AA 
Must Loans Be Repaid? 


Home Loan beneficiaries are supposed to pay 


back the money they borrowed from the Goy- 
ernment. What a country!—Toledo Blade. 


Press Is Divided 
On Relief Policies 


MAJORITY BELIEVE SHIFT OF 
BURDEN TO LOCAL AGENCIES 
NOV IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Demand of business leaders, in session 
at White Sulphur Springs, that the 
Government return to the States and 
municipalities the task of providing re- 
lief for the needy is supported by 42 per 
cent of the commenting newspapers. That 
it is impossible for the Government to 
take these steps is asserted by 58 per cent 
of the papers. 


HE issue of the form of relief that should be 

provided for the country is raised by conferees 
representing national business organizations, and 
the subject is vigorously debated in the press. 

Recommendations that the work be turned 
back as quickly as possible are taken up in de- 
tail by the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), which 
points out in its preliminary view of the subject: 

“On one side stands a group of leading figures 
in private enterprise, admonishing the Admin- 
istration that unless and until it abandons some 
of its cherished projects of humanitarianism and 
recovery promotion, business cannot resume its 
normal function of supplying the whole popula- 
tion with its bread and butter. — 

“On the other side stands the Administration, 
replying that it cannot even be decently asked 
to cease spending, planning and intervening un- 
less and until industry itself provides for the 
urgent needs of millions of jobless.” 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


The financial paper offers, as its opinion of 
the things that should be done to improve con- 
ditions: 

“We should all understand pretty well that for 
an indefinite time to come the terms of coopera- 
tion will be virtually made by the Administra- 
tion. 

“The effort of business to break the deadlock 
which threatens must take the form of moving 
ahead as vigorously as present circumstances 
allow, assumine meanwhile that the Admin- 
istration will in good faith meet it halfway when 
it has begun to move.” 

The distinction between the dole or cash and 


NOT Guving 
FROM US 7 


Cartoonist Brown in the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram 


Brain Trust Problem 


“made work,” created for the sake of providing 
a remedy for unemployment, is made by some 
newspapers, and the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin (Rep.) finds that the business men voiced 
a preference for the former, although it believes 
the public should realize that “useful public con- 
struction projects may be undertaken without 
being primarily for the purpose of relief.” 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The Bulletin calls it a sound principle which is 
voiced in the business men’s statement that “re- 
lief is primarily the responsibility of the family, 
of private charity, of the municipality, and of 
the State.” 


The Bulletin finds it a fact that this principle 
has been so far abandoned “that it may be dif- 
ficult to re-establish it, however necessary it 
may be.” 

The Richmond News Leader (Dem.) agrees 
that “the Federal Government should aid only 
when absolutely necessary,” although it admits 
that “unwillingness on the part of the States 
and municipalities to share in relief aid is 
manifest.” 


Most Editors Favor 
Peace With Utilities 


COOPERATION OF GOVERNMENT 
AND POWER COMPANIES URGED 
BY TWO-THIRDS OF PRESS 


In the controversy between the Presi- 
dent and the private power interests, 
the desire of the latter for cooperation is 
supported by 66 per cent of the press. 
The Administration’s position is up- 
held by 34 per cent of the substantial 
number of newspapers which have com- 
mented on the subject. a 
Administration supporters reiterate 
evils charged against holding companies. 
Those favoring the power interests claim 
their objective is to avoid destroying in- 
vestment values relied upon by individuals 
as well as banks and insurance companies. 
THE issue between the Administration and pri- 

vate utilities, including the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, represents many power companies, was 
raised when the Institute requested a court test 
of the constitutionality’ of the Tennessee Valley 
project. The President’s offer to provide public 
funds for municipal plants is attacked. 

It was suggested that the two interests join in 
bringing the matter before the highest court, 
but the Federal Power Commission replied that 
the industry must “reduce excessive rates and 
eliminate abuses.” 

The Newark Evening News (Ind.) holds that 
the Administration and the power industry “are 
no nearer an agreement than before their con- 
ference on the power proposal.” 

Arguing for recovery, the Richmond News 

_ Leader (Dem.) points out that “utility com- 
panies are so articulated in the industrial or- 
ganism that trepidation on the part of their 
owners is a barrier to the return of business con- 
fidence.” 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 

“The Administration’s power objective,” 
charges the Providence Journal (Ind.), “is to 
make the taxpayers provide funds liberally, not 
to fight the power trust alone, but to extract the 
last possible dollar of loss from investors, who 
have already made tremendous sacrifices.” 

Objection to the Government engaging in 
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Editor’s Note—tLetters are se- 
lected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ez- 
cerpts only can be published be- 
cause of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 
publication should be so marked. 


Nebraska Bans Losses 
Sir: 

In your issue of Dec. 10 under 
heading of “Double Liability on 
Bank Stocks,” you state: 

“In one case, that of Nebraska, 
the Guaranty Fund made possible 
the full payment of all deposits in 
closed State banks. * * *” 

Millions of dollars were lost to de- 
positors in the closed State banks, 
which had been operating under the 
Guaranty Fund system of the State 
of Nebraska. 

Dodge County, Nebraska, alone, 
lost nearly $13,000, in public money. 
This does not include private de- 
posits. 

THOS. H. FOWLER, 

Treasurer, Dodge County, Nebr. 

Fremont, Neor. 

Evils of the Dole 
Sir: 

I have seen a copy of your United 
States News, and read in it an ar- 
ticle concerning the dispensing of 
relief to the needy and its effect 
upon their future attitude toward 
their life work. 

I happen to be the mother of a 
family of five boys and two girls 
that have had their share of the 
hardships of this depression. 

We have known the humiliation of 
having to beg for a chance to have a 


few necessities doled to us. 


To show just what people are up 
against who go to these places for 
relief I am going to give you my 
experiefce in getting an order for 
groceries and a few clothes. | 

On Nov. 27 I went to the relief 
station here in Portsmouth, Ohio, 
at 8.30 a. m., stayed until 12.30 and 
did not get to see anyone to make 
an application or to get an order 
for food. 

I returned home and cooked the 
few potatoes I had and made some 
biscuits and coffee and this was our 
supper for nine people. 

For breakfast next morning we 
had boiled mush and bacon grease 
and black coffee 

I went back to the relief bureau 


f 
the men and he told me to come 
back the next day.o 

By that time I was desperate. I 
went to my old father and bor- 
rowed $1 to get something for my 
family for supper and breakfast 
again. 


Well I answered all the questions 
next day and they told me they 
would send the investigator right 
out. 


I went home and scraped together 
enough to keep us from starving for 
two more meals and waited for the 
investigator, but he did not come. 
So from day to day I sold off my 
chickens, went out and did a wash- 
ing and finally after 14 cays I went 
back and found the investigator in. 

I asked him for an order and he 
told me he would come out as soon 
as he could get time. 


“But,” I said, “I have nothing to 
eat at all at home.” 


“Well, I am not responsible for 
your condition and I can only give 
you $4.80 every two weeks,” he said. 

“But,” I said, “that is only $1.06 a 
month for each one of us. Can’t 
you get one of my boys on the re- 
lief work so he can earn something 
to help out? 


“They are not taking on any more 
now,” said the investigator, “and 
besides I have a family of 13 that 
are making .out on $4.80 every two 
weeks.” 


Well, I will try to do the best I 
can,” I replied, “but please come out 
tomorrow and give me my order.” 

He did not come for three days. 
Then he gave me a grocery order 
and took an order for clothes and I 
have waited for two weeks now and 
Still no clothes. 

My boys worked four days on the 
township relief to pay for the gro- 
ceries. 

SO you can see that any family 
that has any pride whatever will 
be ready to grab at any chance to 
work in place of going through all 
that humiliation of begging for the 
privilege of buying a meal at the 
rate of .01 1/3 per meal for each 
one in the family. 

Do not think I am writing this for 
any other purpose than to show how 
impossible it would be for people 
who have any self-respect to ex- 
pect to live on this sort of dole sys- 


My boys are all young men, ages 
26, 24, 21 and 17, and they have al- 
ways worked when they could get 
work, but for three and one-half 
years now they have worked only 
a day now and then and if I had 
not had good control of them I fear 
they would have become thieves be- 
fore this. 

MOTHER OF SEVEN. 

PORTSMOUTH, Ohio. 
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Problems of Employment 
Sir: 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank, in his ad- 
dress before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, Calif., par- 
tially presents the problem now 
faced by the National Administra- 
tion thus: 


“That we all agree that those who 
are unemployed through no fault 
of their own must be furnished with 
adequate food, clothing, shelter” for 
themselves and their families un- 
til they can find new employment. 

“That we all agree that the prob- 
lems of caring for the unemployed 
is one for which the locality ‘in 
which they reside’ is primarily re- 
sponsible. 

In the last analysis unemployment 
can be brought to an end only 
through private initiative and the 
reestablishment of private industry.” 

He should have added: 


“That private industry can absorb 
the 10,000,000 unemployed only when 
working at full capacity with a con- 
sumer demand in excess of 1927 and 
1928 when from three to five million 
were out.of employment; and 

“This industrial activity would 
require a greater foreign trade and 
commerce than was enjoyed during 
those years.” 

L. S. DOLMAN. 

Ardmore, Okla. 

Military Training 
Sir: 


In your Dec. 10 issue there is an 
article on the “Right to Require 
Military Training.” I do not believe 
that military training should be re- 
quired in land-grant colleges. 

At some of these State schools 
certain specialized courses can be 
secured. Those who do not believe 
in military. training may have to se- 
cure their education at an inferior 


to*the sciences which are special- 
ized in some of the State schools. 

Personally I believe that a little 
military training would bring a lot 
of men out and improve them in 
ways that could not be done other- 
wise. It would teach many to take 
orders. - 

Military training should be made 
optional to all the members of or- 
ganizations that do not believe in 
war and the extension of military 
training. 

I for one would take one year of 
military training if I were attending 
such a school and had the option 
to do so. War is one of the things 
that should be fought against but I 
believe that there should be some 
military training for the advance- 
ment of internal peace and policing 
power. 

ALBERT E. FELT. 

Winfield, Kans. | 

x*x*r* 
That Ickes Plan 
Sir: 
Reported suggestion of Secretary 
Ickes: That the Government build 
10,000 homes to show how it can be 
done, on easy terms at 3 per cent. 

Ten thousand homes in 48 States 
is approximately 200 in each State. 
In Oklahoma City only, from 1925 
to 1930, an average of 800 homes 
annually were built. | 

A little thought would suggest 
that some large part of present 
home purchasers would immediately 
seize the 3-per cent interest rate as 
standard, and class the prevailing 
rate of 6 per cent rate as usury, 
extortion or plain robbery. One 3 
per cent loan in a residence section 
would make all 6 per cent surround- 
ing loans very, very sour. 

There are many residence sections 
in the United States. Banks, life 
insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and investors still 
hold first mortgage paper that is not 
delinquent. 

If publicity is a requisite in gov- 
ernment circles, regardless of merit 
of the project, then it is not too 
caustic to say the Administration 
is a success in this field. 

Commercial applecarts still tip 
easily and the “what next” question, 
applied to public or commercial 
matters emanating from Washing- 
ton, has not yet been stilled. 

JAY S. DWYER. 


enterprises which compete with private business 
are raised by the Canton (O.) Repository (Ind.), 
and the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth (Ind.), while the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.) observes a “clash be- 
tween a social state plan and the economic plan 
under which the country has grown.” 


DREAD OF POLITICS 

The Buffalo Evening News (Ind.) looks to a 
peace plan which “will be based on the estab- 
lished principles of American economic life.” 


The Troy (N. Y. ) Record (Ind.) argues that 


“the Government is not qualified for the con- 


Cartoonist Herblock in the Louisville (Ky.) Herald-Post 
The Biggest Thing in the Country 


duct of public utilities, for it is a political organ- 
ization, and politics and business have never 
been mixed successfully or economically.” 


SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT 

With a favorable view of the position taken 
by President Roosevelt, the Lincoln (Neb.) State 
Journal (Rep.) emphasizes the fact that in deal- 
ing with utilities, the Executive makes it known 
that “he is a convert to the prudent-investment 
theory as relates to public utilities, holding that 
it should be used in fixing rates.” 

Believing that the attitude of the President on 
the business involved is the public attitude, the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.) argues: 

“He will favor public ownership only when he 
believes it necessary because of the refusal of 
the privately owned companies to deal fairly 
with the public. But he has demonstrated that 
he is in earnest in resorting to public owner- 
ship where he believes such a course is required.” 


AGAIN THAT ‘YARDSTICK’ 

The Sacramento Bee (Ind.) advises that “legit- 
imate investments are not endangered by the 
Government program.” 


“The TVA,” according to the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier (Ind.), “seems to intend to go much 
beyond the yardstick premise. Not only are pri- 
vate rate structures to be scrutinized, but on 
wide fronts governmentally financed. plants are 
to be placed in competition with the private 
mechanisms. 

“This at the best is needless and wasteful plant 
duplication; at the worst it :s cut-throat com- 
petition financed with public funds.” 
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ToSomeExtent,Say 

The Investigators 

Treasury 

‘OR MANY MONTHS, a favorite 
official theme has been that re- 


covery is held up by the perversity 
of bankers who refuse to lend to 


borrowers of really sound financial | 


standing. 
When NRA got into trouble, it 
blamed the banks for not lending 


money to pay for higher code wages. | 


When building failed to revive, 
banks were criticized. 

Congress took up the cry at its 
last session and provided for direct 
lending by the Government to busi- 
ness men. Then the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to find out the actual sit- 
uation, ordered a survey. 


UNSATISFIED CREDIT DEMAND 


The results of that survey, made 
in the Chicago Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, covering parts of Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
now have been made public. They 
offer this significant conclusion: 


1.—That there does exist a genu- 
ine unsatisfied demand for credit 
on the part of borrowers, who would 
be good borrowers, and many of 
whom could make profitable use of 
new money. (See illustration on 
page 13). 

2—But that the total amount of 
this type of credit demand is con- 
siderably smaller than is popularly 
believed. It is large enough, however, 
to be a significant factor, among 
many others, in retarding bsiness 
recovery. 

The investigators, who interviewed 


bankers and potential borrowers,. 


found that considerable trouble grew 
out of the pressure on the part of 
banks to force the payment of old 
loans. Much of this pressure was 
attributed to the Government’s own 
bank examiners who insisted that 
borrowings by business men be re- 
duced. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 

And what remedies were pro- 
posed? Simply these: That banks 
alter their lending methods and 
make loans for periods up to six 


POLICIES THE BANKS HOLDING BACK RECOVERY? 


The United States News 


restricted; hence the withdrawal of 
the banks from working capital 
financing constitutes a serious ob- 
stacle to any widespread expansion 
in the, volume of employment and 
production at present wage and 
price levels.” . 

In talking with newspapermen, 
Professor Viner commented that 
banks not only are not lending on 
real estate as they did in the. past, 
but actually are “rushing out of the 
mortgage field.” 
tendency plays in the general bank 


What part this | 


now to be made of lending in the 


‘Cleveland Federal reserve district. 


PROBLEM OF OLD LOANS 


Then there was another problem 
uncovered by the investigators. It 
concerned the pressure for liquida- 
tion of old loans. 


“This liquidation of old debts,” 
the report asserted, “is possibly a 
more serious disturbing factor in the 
present business situation than is 
the difficulty borrowers have in get- 
ting new working capital loans. The 


by the large number of open banks 
that are being administered, as far 
as their local accounts are con- 
cerned, pretty much as though they 
were closed banks.” 


While observing that all capital 
loans now presumably are in disfa- 
vor, the report made this comment: 

“The importance of liquidity of 
bank assets, as distinguished from 
soundness, has been greatly reduced 
by the establishment of a system of 
Federal deposit insurance. 


It could | 


countable at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 


“We believe that every effort 
should be made to minimize the dis- 
favor which now attaches to sound 
slow loans on the part of commer- 
cial banks. We believe that com- 
mercial banks should not make 
loans of a maturity of more than 
six months, but we believe banks 
should be encouraged to make loans 
of a duration up to six months and 


| 


renew them indefinitely so long as © 


picture will be determined in a study 


Situation is made very much worse | 


be reduced still further by making | 


(a) the borrower can pay interest | 
sound working capital loans redis- 


out of earnings or has a prospect of — 


adequate earnings over a reasonable 
period, and (b) his statement con- 


tinues to reflect a sound position as 
to net working capital and net 
worth.” 


GOOD ORDERS TURNED DOWN 


Then there is another field of 
trouble discovered by the investiga- 
tors. That lay in the rather large 
group of concerns who long have 
prospered, but who have got in trou- 
ble during the long depression and 
have been unable to carry their ex- 
isting debt. The study disclosed 


that many of these concerns have 
profitable business on their books if 
they can get fresh capital to finance 
themselves. Some of them have 
turned away good orders because 
they could not finance the opera- 
tions to fill them. 

“Banks are unwilling to advance 
funds because of the danger that old 
creditors will clamp down on them 
and perhaps throw them into re- 
ceivership or bankruptcy as soon ae 
they appear to have any liquid 
funds,” the report said. “In these 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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months, with renewal privilege if in- | 


terest is paid; that the Government 
change the tactics of its bank ex- 
aminers; that the Government ease 
up its requirements for loans to 


business men, and make these loans | 


more readily available. 

The actual investigation gave the 
first definite picture of what is oc- 
curring in the relationship between 
bankers and business men. This is 
vitally important because most of 
the business activity of the country 
is financed with credit, not with 
cash. 

The Treasury Credit Survey, di- 
rected by Prof. Jacob Viner. of the 
University of Chicago, and Charles 
OQ. Hardy, of Brookings Institution, 
found that the most important issue 
had to do with so-called working 
capital or slow loans. Said the sur- 
veyers in their report: 

“In accepted banking theory in 
Great Britain and the United States, 
it has always been taught that 
banks should make only self-liqui- 
dating loans; that they should ad- 
vance funds to manufacturers only 
if they were to be used to buy raw 
materials or meet payrolls or to pro- 
duce goods already sold, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale being used to re- 
tire the loan, or to finance seasonal 
operations. 


CAPITAL LOANS IN DISFAVOR 
“In practice, however, at least in 
America, banks never have confined 
themselves, either in the distant or 
in the recent past, to this type of 
loan. 
between the present situation and 
that which prevailed for many years 
prior to the advent of the present 
depression, is the disfavor into 


which these working capital loans, | 


nominally short-time but really 
long-run, have fallen.” 

Then the report went on: 

“This wave of ‘righteousness’ 


among banks and bank examiners 
accounts for a very large proportion 
of the current discontent over the 
availability of bank credit. Of the 
cases we have investigated and tabu- 
lated, 59.9 per cent are applications 
for ‘capital’ loans, and only 23.5 per 
cent are for ‘commercial’ or self- 
liquidating loans. With any marked 
expansion in the volume of business, 
the pressure for expansion of work- 
ing capital loans will became much 
more serious.” 


NEEDS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


One of the Government's chief 
worries has concerned the smal] 
business man, who has found his 
costs increased sharply by NRA 
code requirements, and whose re- 
serves are small. These men were 
Supposed to borrow to tide them 


over the period until business activ- | 


ity increased. 
On this subject the investigators 
said: 

“For smaller business concerns to 
whom the open market-for securities 
is not accessible, the only important 
sources of borrowed capital have 
been in the past the banks and the 
real estate mortgage loan market. 
The latter market is now extremely 
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The most striking difference | 


THE ONLY TRUCK AT 
ANY PRICE THAT 
GIVES YOU ALL 
THESE FEATURES 


New Comfortable 
Coupe Type Cab 


Welded all-steel construction. 
Real passenger-car comfort for 
the driver. Adjustable driver’s 
seat of tilting-back type. Pas- 
senger-car-type instruments 
grouped directly in front of the 
driver, with dispatch box at the 
right of the instrument panel. 
Safety glass is standard equip- 
ment throughout. Triple ventila- 
tion includes: (1) Clear-Vision 
Ventilation in door windows; (2) 
easy-opening windshield oper- 
ated by a single center control; 
(3) large screened cowl ventila- 
tor. Seat width increased to 48% 
inches. Plenty of leg room and 
elbow room. Interior of cab com- 
pletely lined with attractive, du- 
rable pebble-grain material. In- 
sulated roof and dash. New 18- 
gallon fuel tank with conve- 
niently located filler cap. | 


New Quick-Stopping 
Rib-Cooled Brakes 


Cast alloy iron drums with in- 
tegral cooling ribs dissipate heat 
faster. Drums will not “bell- 


' mouth.” No “fading,” even when 


making a series of quick stops in 
rapid succession. Newly designed 
brake mechanism makes stop- 
ping quicker and smoother with 
heavy loads. Longer life between 
brake adjustments, 


New Truck-Type 
Heavy-Duty Clutch 


New design assures much longer 
clutch life, minimizes slippage 
and permits smoother engage- 
ment. Lower pedal pressure at 
idling speed. Weights on outer 
ends of clutch release levers in- 
crease plate pressure by centrif- 
ugal force as the speed of the 
engine increases. Improved ven- 
tilation makes clutch run cooler. 
Diameter increased to 11 inches. 
Larger frictional area. Vibration 
dampener eliminates synchro- 
nized engine and axle noises. 


New High-Efficiency 
Cooling System 


Larger water pump impellers 
circulate more water per minute. 
Six-blade 15-inch fan draws more 
air through radiator. Radiator 
2%, inches wider, 15° more radi- 
ating area. Water jackets extend 
full length of cylinder walls and 
along upper part of crankcase, 
keeping both engine and oil at 
efficient operating temperatures. 


New Crankcase 
Ventilation System 


Directed-flow crankcase ventila- 
tion reduces corrosion and oil di- 
lution by removing acid fumes, 
water vapor, unburned gasoline 
and other impurities. 


Performance with 
4-Cylinder Economy 


The Ford V-8 truck engine de- 
velops more than 80 horsepower. 
Uses no more fuel than a “four.” 
Dual carburetor and dual intake 
manifold. Light-weight, cast al- 
loy pistons. Exhaust valve seat 
inserts. Heavy-duty copper-lead 
connecting-rod bearings. Special 
truck-type cylinder heads. 


Low-cost Engine Exchange Plan. 
Full-floating Rear Axle with 
Straddie-mounted Driving Pin- 
ion... Full Torque-tube Drive 
Permits Free-shackling of Semi- 
elliptic Rear Springs... Deep, 
Rugged Frame with no ‘'Kick- 
up”... Ollless Front Spring 


Shackles... Baked Enamel 


Finish... Deep-skirted Fenders 
Match Colors of Hood and Cab. 


THE NEW 1935 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand Ford V-8 Trucks 
in use throughout the world have proved their right to the 
claim “America’s great truck value.” Because of this wide- 


spread acceptance, the entire production of Ford Truck 
engines is of the V-8 type. 


To the proved design of the Ford V-8 Truck have been 
added the advantages of NEW load distribution which 
improves braking efficiency: and results in more uniform 
tire and brake wear... NEW brakes that make stopping 
quicker and smoother with heavy loads... a NEW, larger 
clutch which operates on an entirely new principle... an 
NEW Clear-Vision Ventilation, adjustable seat, wider cab (0) 


CENTER OF LOAD 1935 “€—CENTER OF LOAD 1934 
A 


and many other features that improve driver comfort... 


SAFETY GLASS IS STANDARD THROUGHOUT AT NO 


EXTRA COST ... NEW cooling efficiency results from 
larger radiator and water pump impellers... NEW crank- 
case ventilation reduces corrosion and oil dilution... 
NEW skirted fenders and NEW cab design materially 


improve appearance. and brake wear, 


But from your point of view, the most important ques- 
tion is: “What will this new truck do for me?” Your Ford 
dealer is ready to answer that question right NOW. He 
is so proud of this new truck... he is so confident of V-8 
performance and V-8 economy that he will gladly ar- 
range an “on-the-job” test for you if you are in the market 
for a new truck. Ask your Ford dealer to let you try a 1935 
Ford V-8 Truck with your own loads... over your own 
routes ... with your own driver at the wheel. 


Then ask the price] Such performance and economy 
at a price so low will convince you once and for all 
that this 1935 Ford V-8 Truck is now more than ever 


AMERICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUE] 


1311/p-inch Chassis. $500 


1311/,-inch Chassis with 
Closed Cab. see 


1311/)-inch Platform. « 
1311/,-inch Stake 
1311/,-inch Dump Chassis 


1311/,-inch Dump Chassis 
with Closed Cab... 


1311/,-inch Dump Truck . 
157-inch Chassis .. eee 


PRICES 


The front spring and engine have been moved forward on the chassis, thus makitig% 
it possible to move the body further forward. This arrangement reduces the amount 
of body overhang. permits more room in the cab, and moves the load-center for- 
ward. The distance from back of cab to center of rear axle is increased 6!/, inches. 
This new load distribution results in more efficient braking and more uniform tire 


157-inch Chassis with 
Closed Cab $620 


630 
735 


480 


595 157-inch Platform. « «ss 

650 157-inch Stake 

675 112-inch Commercial Car. 

530 (Closed Cab Chassis) 455 
112-inch Commercial Car 

625 (pick-up) 

800 


(All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Convenient terms 
through facilities of Universal Credit Co.) 


$25 


ALSO A NEW LINE OF SMART, FAST FORD V-8 COMMERCIAL CARS 
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ve ’ from the Preamble to the lonstitution 


AMERICA Needs 2,000,000 New Houses. 


The Slum Begins to Vanish. 
* * * 

Men Eat More Intelligently Than Women. 


Administrator Hopkins and the White 

Sulphur Conference. 
* 

Traffic Toll Mounts on Streets and Grade 


Crossings. 
6 


THILE holly glistens behind steamy window- 
panes, the Government has thoughts about 
the kind of houses Santa Claus may be expected 
to drop in upon a year from now. 
- While an aroma of roast turkey hangs about 
many a kitchen doorway, the official mind con- 
cerns itself with meat and milk and apple pie. 
In accord with the Christmas season. Uncle 
Sam is in a benevolent mood. He stands ready 
to advise and even help in a score of matters 
conrected with the health, diet, good homes, 
good times, and general welfare of America. The 
Federal Christmas tree sparkles; its boughs bend 
with packages, large and small. 
For example, the contribution of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Director James A. 
Moffett, glancing back at the six months already 


covered and at the six to come, believes the first. 


year of the Federal Housing Administration will 
see a billion dollars’ worth of home moderniza- 
‘tion and repairs under way. 

But renovating the old home is a small part 
of the FHA campaign compared with building 4 
new one. Mr. Moffett says two million new homes 
are needed in the United States, where we build 
houses at the rate of fifty thousand a. year, 
while England, with a third our population, is 
building three hundred thousand right now. 

The smooth flow of the FHA plan to encourage 
home building by the insurance of home mort- 
gage loans has, however, been obstructed by the 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


HOMES FOR MASSES 
James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Adminis- 


“Two million new homes are needed 
in the United States.” 


trator: 


high price of materials and the high pay of 
workmen. An even greater obstruction are State 
laws that restrict lending institutions. 


President Roosevelt would like to see these 
laws modified. Last week he asked the Gov- 
ernors of 44 States to consider new legislation 
that would lift certain restrictions. 


With this letter he enclosed as a sample the 
bill passed in August at the special session of 
the New York Lwislature, as well as a letter 
from Administrator Moffett pointing out that 
Congress already has relieved national banks of 
those restrictions upon their lending powers 
which conflicted with the Federal Housing Act. 


Elimination of Slums 


Program of low-cost housing 
moves forward in several cities 


Simultaneously, the initial step toward making 
a home out of a slum was taken by the Public 
Works Administration with the opening of bids 
last week for the Techwood housing project at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


First of the Federal slum clearance programs 
on which bids for general construction have been 
received, these houses will replace 13 blocks of 
slums recently torn down and provide not only 
homes for 600 families but also dormitories for 
318 students of the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Cleaning some of the largest Augean stables 
of the Nation is the aim of around 40 Federal 
projects on the PWA schedule. The task goes 
briskly forward in Cleveland, Indianapolis, and 
Montgomery. 


Speaking of both homes and slums—‘“Some 


day,” said Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Administra- — 


tor, ‘““we’ve got to have housing in America where 
people can pay 25 per cent of their income for 
a decent place to live. As far as I’m concerned, 
it’s coming mighty soon.” 

Senior Statistician Rollo H. Britten of the 
United States Public Health Service, after a care- 
ful survey, reports that the slum is a menace not 
only to itself but to the’ enti¥e city. Because of 
the congestion, communicable diseases like tu- 
berculosis, typhoid fever, hookworm, and possibly 
pneumonia may spread through the town. In 
addition, the slum is often a fire menace. 

Mr. Britten cites the fact that rehousing in 
Liverpool caused the death rate to fall from 37 
per thousand for one group to 26.6; that tuber- 
cular death rates were halved; that the infant 
mortality rate fell off by 97 per thousand. 

Quoting these facts to Administrator Ickes, 
Col. Horatio B. Hackett, Director of the Housing 
Division, declared that “a third of our population 
lives in structures unfit for human habitation.” 
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Relief Policies 


Mr. Hopkins favors made work 
over dole plan of aiding the idle 


HRISTMAS spirit invaded Relief Administra- 
tor Harry Hopkins’ office at the Thursday 
press conference. Mr. Hopkins had quite a lot 
to say about a number of things, but he seemed 
particularly interested in the pronouncements of 
90 of the Nation's leading industrialists and busi- 
ness men at White Sulphur Springs, who went 
on record as opposed to “made-work relief,” fa- 
voring by implication the dole, cr direct relief. 

“Sorry I had to keep you waiting,” remarked 
Mr. Hopkins to the restive scribes. 

“IT understand Mayor LaGuardia is opposed to 
the White Sulphur Springs plan for a dole in- 
stead of work relief,” was one of the first ques- 
tions put to him. 

“White Sulphur? Don’t make me cry!” retorted 
Mr. Hopkins. “It’s too near Christmas * * *. 
Some people spending two or three days think- 
ing how relief should be handled and deciding 
on the sacred precincts of White Sulphur Springs 
that the unemployed should get baskets of 
groceries, really is not very important. 

‘ “T presume that the people who wrote that re- 
port made a careful investigation of relief. I 
have no doubt that they have all been in our 
relief offices, and I am sure they visited many 
families in need and know all about these people. 

“Otherwise they would not have presumed to 
tell the American people how relief should be 
administered.” 


HIS MIND UNCHANGED 

He sighed, swiveled for a second in his chair 
and softly said, “Oh, well; it’s a pretty country, 
anyway.” 

“No,” he continued, “I have not changed my 
mind about work relief at all. Nothing that was 
said in that memorandum has made me, as an 
individual, change my mind about, it.” 

The expected query—“That means you are 
100 per cent in favor of work relief?” 

“Sure,” answered Mr. Hopkins, “I always have 
been and still am.” 

And then back to White Sulphur * * *. 

Administrator Hopkins ruminated and then 
decided that about the only thing the White 
Sulphur Springs conference was in favor of was 
the Federal Government’s loans to the railroads. 

“Of course,” he explained, “I have not ex- 
amined the documents as carefully as I intend 
to.” 

A short puff at his cigarette, and he continued 
—“I do not think that there could be anything 
worse for an American than to do what those 
fellows suggest. I do not see how any people 
could have gotten together and thought of any- 
thing worse to do.” 


Problems of Gotham 


Power Plants and Relief, 

Mayor LaGuardia 

And then Mayor LaGuardia! 

Did Mayor LaGuardia ask you for money when 
he saw you? 

“Listen,” bantered Mr. Hopkins, “Mayor La- 
Guardia never walks into this office without talk- 
ing about money. You can always say ‘Yes’ to 
that. I told him to go back to the State; we 


and 


' do not deal with cities.” 


“But what did Fiorello reply?” 

“He made a very caustic comment. The news- 
papers could not print it.” 

But the reporter was insistent — “What else 
did you talk to Mayor LaGuardia about?” 

“Oh,” answered the Administrator, “about his 


two children. We discussed the power plants he 


says he is going to build. We discussed his weight 
at some length.” 

Finally the laughter subsided. And the query 
came whether Mr. Hopkins discussed with Mayor 
LaGuardia plans for dealing with New York’s 
unemployed this Winter. 
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FOR THE “KIDDIES” 
Mrs. Roosevelt, with the assistance of Santa 
Claus, selects gifts for her grandchildren in a 
Washington department store. The salesman 
couldn’t sell her an elephant. 


“Don’t worry about the in | New 


York,” Mr. Hopkins countered. 


“How much are you going to-give si iediaies 
for school aid? 


“No more than I can help.” 


CHRISTMAS CHEER © 
“Well,” he murmured to the front row of news 
men, “this is almost Christmas.” 


And here Harry L. Hopkins spoke his “Night 
before Christmas”—— 


“If I were an unemployed person and broke 
this Christmas, I’d feel better than I would have 
at any other Christmas in the past five years. 
* * * And that because of the man who’s in the 
White House, and his devotion to the needs of 
those people who have had tough breaks.” 

“T do feel very strongly about what I have just 
said,” he remarked after a pause in which not 
a sound was heard. 

Scribes out in the hall after the conference at- 
tested to the fact that it was one of the really 
minor honest spots of emotion they had encoun- 
tered in a long, long time. 

And then the flare of a match for his innum- 
erable cigarettes * * * and WER a cheery wave, 
he said: 

“And I wish you all a merry Christmas.” 

“Same to you, Mr. Hopkins, and a Happy New 
Year.” 

And the conference broke up. 


More HOLC Loans? 


Requests for additional refinancing 
for distressed home owners 


N EANWHILE, PWA announced that five of the 

limited-dividend housing projects are near 
completion and work will soon start on two 
more; the limited-dividend plan differing from 
the Federal projects in that it is partly aided 
by private capital. 

And the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation— 
which may receive funds next year to resume its 
lately discontinued refinancing of home owners’ 
mortgages—announced that loans for home ren- 
ovation are still available to the home owner 
who already has one of the Corporation’s mort- 
gage loans. So far, the HOLC has disbursed 
more than $35,000,000 for renovations. 

On mortgages the HOLC has disbursed more 
than two billion dollars. It has made mortgage 
loans to nearly 664,000 urban home owners and 
smaller cash loans for taxes and repairs to 6,560 


unmortgaged homes. This total senmenente one- 
fifteenth of the homes in American cities that are 
occupied by their owners. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, wants the HOLC to have one billion dol- 
lars more for mortgage loans and he said last 
week that as soon as Congress convenes he will 
introduce a bill to authorize an issue of bonds 
for this amount. Dozens of letters daily reach 
the Senator from constituents who want Fed- 
eral help on their mortgages. 

When it refused more applications for home 
mortgage loans the HOLC said it had more than 
enough of these applications to use up the re- 
mainder of its capital. 


Homestead Program 


Payments arranged to provide for 
needs of low-income groups 


HIRTY years is the length of time now granted 


subsistence homesteaders in which to pay — 


for their property. Under the recent orders of 
Secretary Ickes of the Interior Department, the 
homesteader will pay about $50.59 per $1,000 a 
year, payments to be made monthly with 3 per 
cent interest compounded monthly on the un- 
paid principal. 

Title will pass to the homesteader when he has 
paid three-quarters of the price, the Federal 
Subsistence Homesteads Corporation taking a 
mortgage on the rest. 

With such a rate of payments, Secretary Ickes 
expects these homesteads to be within reach 

eople with annual incomes of from $600 to 
$1,200;~that is, “Members~of the low-income 
group who form an intermedia lass, situated 
precariously above the relief level on-the~one 
hand, and, on the other hand, clearly below the 
higher income group who can obtain financing 
from private sources.” | 

Temporary licensing agreements with families 


| ‘now on homesteads will be adjusted to the new 


terms. 

Plans to expand the homestead plan as part 
of the public works program next year, with 
Federal expenditures of between $500,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 during the next five years, are re- 
ported to be under consideration. 


British Job Insurance 


Study of attack on unemployment 
and approval of remedies applied 


NDORSEMENT of the unemployment insur- 


ance in Great Britain was given last week by . 


the Brookings Institution in a study of “The 
British Attack on Unemployment.” 


Agreed that “no system of unemployment relief 
can completely escape the danger of demoraliz- 
ing some of its beneficiaries,” the authors—A. C. 
C. Hill, Jr., and Dr. Isador Lubin—believe that 
“for every British worker demoralized, a score 
may owe their self-respect and personal in- 
tegrity to national unemployment insurance” 
and that the benefits to industry and the Nation 
“probably offset any disadvantages arising from 
the cost of premiums.” 

Since undertaking the study Dr. Hill has be- 
come connected with the NRA and Dr. Lubin has 
been appointed Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

The joint authors, commenting upon the 


_ deficit in all but three out of fourteen years, say: 


“The British experience clearly indicates that 
an unemployment insurance fund can maintain 
its financial solvency only by limiting the period 
of unemployment for which it assumes liability.” 

Denying that the insurance increased prices 
and crippled consumption, they estimate the cost 
to the employer as 1 per cent of the wage bill in 
manufacturing and mining for the 14 years. 

The advantages in their opinion are many. 
“Labor reserves have remained in fair condition, 
the civil peace has been well preserved, property 
loss resulting from discontented labor has been 
almost negligible, and purchasing power for cer- 
tain consumers’ goods has been remarkably well 
maintained.” 
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BASED ON REPORTS FROM 86 CITIES a 


FOR FOUR WEEKS 


Traffic Fatalities Climbing ‘Toward An All-time Record Peak (See Article Col. 5). 


Death on Wheels 


Difficult problem of checking grow- 
ing number of traffic fatalities 


EATHS and injuries in traffic continue to give 
Federal, State and municipal authorities 
deep concern. 

With deaths by automobile accident reaching 
8,822 in 86 American cities the past year, the 
deaths during a recent four week period in those 
cities numbered, the Census Bureau reports, 865. 

That is 131 more than for the same period in 
those cities a year ago. (See diagram at bottom 
of page.) 

Thirty thousand peopie wece killed at grade 
crossings in the last 12 months. Grade crossings 
also caused three quarters of a million injuries. 
Some of these casualties were partly the fault 
of the victims and not all the victims were 
motorists. 

Milton W. Harrison, president of the Security 
Owners’ Association, suggests that the Govern- 
ment could meet this Winter’s unemployment 
crisis and at the same time deal justly with the 
railroads by the expenditure of $865,000,000 to 
eliminate 237,000 grade crossings. 

The Railway Age points out that the elimina- 
tion of 534 grade crossings and the installation 
of improved signals at 811 others now goes on 
through the cooperation of highway and rail- 
way Officials on funds furnished by the PWA 
and supplementary legislation. 

“It would not be necessary,” Railway Age holds, 
“to eliminate anywhere near all the crossings to 
remove most of the hazard.” 


Flying Traffic Police 
Capital official aboard blimp will 
seek solution of rush-hour jams 


HIS week the Capital will be treated to a 
"bird’s-eye”’ treatment for traffic troubles. 
= 4 over the 4:30 p. m. traffic jam, when 
house emeward bound from Gov- 
erament snarl and chdke_ Washington’s 
thoroughfares, will float the blimp “Enterprise.” 
Aboard will be District of Columbia fic Di- 
rector William A. Van Duzer. Earthward he w 
peer for the solution of traffic tie-ups. 

Tried successfully in London, the scheme 
showed that by watching the traffic of an entire 
city from the air as vehicles moved in constantly 
varying patterns the true cause of traffic “jams” 
often could be seen. 

As the motorist is snagged and staggered by 
white-gloved policemen and red and green lights 
automobile radios connected to one of the city’s 
broadcasting stations prot:ably will hear Traffic 
Director Van Duzer make several tangible sug- 
gestions. 

London’s floating observers found that the es- 
tablishment of single direction signals at certain 
corners and elimination of others often spread 
traffic to eliminate heavy flows into “bottle- 
necks.” Changing of signs three and four miles 
from downtown areas was found most advisable . 
in many cases. 
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STARTING LIFE ANEW 
Twenty Minneapolis men and their families 
go into snowbound northern Minnesota to 
farm a 640-acre tract on a cooperative basis. 


Faulty American Diet 


Tests show men select food with 
more intelligence than women 


HOUGH it’s woman who plans the meals for 

the family, the Bureau of Home Economics 
reports an observation of students’ trays at a 
State agricultural college cafeterias, indicated that 
men ate more intelligently than women. 

The 800 men students and 900 women students 
didn’t know their cafeteria meals were being 
checked for ten days. Uninfluenced, therefore, 
two thirds of the men’s trays carried milk at 
lunch or dinner or both; half a pint daily, on 
the average, for each man. Only a fifth of the 
women drank milk, and then only once a day; 
not nearly enough for the necessary calcium. 


IRON DEFICIENCY 


Neither men nor women got encugh iron; the 
men were 23 per cent below standard in this, the 
women 43. 

Federal nutrition experts look aghast and ask 
the eater to take plenty of “protective” milk, 
vegetables, fruits and eggs beside the bread, 
meat and potatoes. 

What, they ask, happens to the general run of 
people with no dietician to guide them? What 
happens when we plan our own or the family 
meals? 

A recent survey by a prominent restaurant 
chain may help supply the answer. It reveals 
that 85 per cent of Americans eat meat; 83 per 
cent eat potatoes, preferably mashed: and 50 per 
cent of those who eat meat also eat dessert, pref- 
erably apple pie. 
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The United States News 


Growing Burden 
Of Unemployment 
And Relief of Idle 


Failure of Industry to Ab- 
sorb Millions of Jobless; 
Labor’s Request For Con- 
tinuance of Government 


The simple fact, stated by three 
distinct agencies, is that the num- 
ber of men employed in private in- 
dustry continues to lag. 

Men are not going back to work 
in expected numbers. 
continue to increase as larger and 
larger numbers of people turn to 
the Government for support. The 
nation enters a sixth Winter, each 
of which has offered 2 progressively 
serious employment problem. 


From the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
‘tistics December 21 came the report 
that factory employment declined 
1.9 per cent in November, as com- 
pared with October. This is less 
than the usual decline for the 
month, but it came at a time when 
industry was making a contra-sea- 
sonal advance. 


LABOR’S ESTIMATE 


From the American Federation of 
Labor came the report that in Oc- 
tober there were 10,671,000 persons 
out of work as compared with 10,- 
122,000 in October a year ago. This 
means nearly 550,000 more unem- 
ployed. 

From the National Industrial 
Conference Board came the report 
that there was a gain of 1.5 per 
- cent in the number of wage earners 
employed in 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries during October, as com- 
pared with September. Pay rolls 
increased 4 per cent in these fac- 
tories. 

Each of these reports reflected 
the relatively static condition of 
the ranks of unemployed. 

What that means in persons and 
in dollars was portrayed by the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
offered these facts: 

That the number of persons de- 
pendent on relief in September was 
18,402,000, as compared with 13,- 
338,000 a year ago. It since has in- 
creased sharply. 


COST OF RELIEF 


That the total cost of relief has 
increased from $59,206,000 last year 
in September to $143,227,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1934. This is more than 
double. 

That when public works expendi- 
tures and expenditures for the CCC 
camps are added, the cost of relief 
is increased to more than $185,000,- 
000 a month. 

A pessimistic view of the future 
employment prospects is offered by 
the A. F. of L. This view, however, 
is not that of any official agency. 
‘The Federation asks: 


“What is the present prospect of . 


putting these men and women 
back to work in industry where: 
they can produce the wealth that 
pays their income?” 

Then it says: 

“Even though the Summer decline 
in business ended in September and 
production in our industries has 
been rising slowly since then and 
promises to keep on rising until 
next Spring, nevertheless business 
observers expect this rise to be quite 
moderate. 


LITTLE PROGRESS 


“There is no likelihood that it will 
lift production or employment 
above the levels of last May when 
10,248,000 were out of work. Clearly 
we cannot count on private industry 
to find productive work for the un- 
employed in the near future. The 
recovery program of 1933 lifted pro- 
duction 19 per cent above the low 
levels of 1932, but we have made 
little progress since 1933.” 

The A. F. of L. offers this as its 
explanation of why the wheels of 
industry do not turn to add workers 
to pay rolls. It says: 

“Whatever may be the needs of 
our population, whatever the num- 


ber of persons who want to work’ 


and are denied a chance to produce 
the needed goods, actually millions 
of business men will not increase 
production unless they see either a 
safe chance to make reasonable 
profits or a fair chance to make 
very large profits. No other method 
has yet been devised in our pres- 
ent economic system to put men to 
work producing goods even though 
millions may be starving.” 
However, the labor organization: 
offers no blueprint to show how 
business men can make a profit. 
As with others, it turns to the 
Federal Government to lead the 
way with a program of spending. 


Three More Industries 


Under Blue Eagle Codes 


Three more industries are re- 
cruited under the banner of the 
Blue Eargle. 

Codes of fair siiiididiiaes: have 
been approved by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board for the 
blueprint and photoprint industry, 
the chlorine control apparatus in- 
dustry, and the powdered metal 
bearing manufacturing industry. 


Relief costs | 
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Jobs for All? 


1§ THE WAY open to provide jobs for 
all the unemployed for the next 
twenty to thirty years? 

Has the Nation, at the same time, 
an unusual opporiunity to make sub- 
stantial gains in its wealth and to 
provide for a broad distribution of 
human welfare? 

Yes—according to the sentiments of 
Administration officials evoked by the 
report submitted to President Roose- 
velt by the National Resources Board. 

Upon such projects as reforestation, 
sanitation, power, navigation, high- 
way construction, grade crossing elim- 
iation, housing, recreation areas, and 
flood control, millions of idle people, 
the board estimates, could be em- 
ployed. 

Such an immense program of pub- 
lic works would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States and cities in the 
neighborhood of 105 billions of dollars 
for the next 20 to 30 years, or about 
3% to 5 billions of dollars a year. 

But, in addition to providing jobs, 
such as for those pictured in the top 
photo, it would, the Board believes, 
“amazingly improve the public serv- 
ices and living standards of the coun- 
try.” 


Americans everywhere, dazzled by 
the immensity of the proposals, are 
now slowly digesting the significant 
aspects. of the Board’s report. What 
does it mean for the jobless? What 
does it mean to taxpayers? What 
does it mean to the Nation as a 
whole? 


Conservation and development of 
forest lands forms an important part 
of the program. Forests are necessary 
not only for their timber and other 
products, but also for regulating 
stream flow, preventing erosion, and 
other protection. Much forest land Is 
either wrecked or on its way to de- 
struction. 


The Board therefore recommends 


the public acquisition of forest lands. 


It envisions the employment of men 
to replant burned-down areas (second 
photo), to protect trees against insects 
and diseases, to construct trails and 
roads, to prevent and fight fires, and 
to foster growth of trees. 


The largest single item in public 
construction for a number of years 
has been for highways and streets. 
And in connection with highway de- 
velopment, the Board feels that a huge 
outlay of funds for the elimination of 
grade crossings and dangerous high- 
way sections (third photo) seems 
probable. In fact, estimates for this 
type of work run to $12,000,000,000. 

Then, too, vast numbers of men 
could be set to work on sewerage 
treatment and water supply projects 
(fourth photo). Over $550,000,000 of 
such projects are even now pending 
before the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 


Another huge outlay of public funds, 
estimated at $8,000,000,000, seems rea- 
sonable to the Board for the develop- 
ment of inland waterways in the in- 
terest of navigation and hydro-power 
production. 

Under such a development of water 
resources, there would spring up a 
whole galaxy of TVA’s in the river 
sheds of the country, and the projects 
would, in addition, serve to shift popu- 
lation and industry. 

It would also, the Board believes, 
act to prevent such floods as often 
wipe out whole towns and destroy 
property and lives (fifth photo), and 
help to eliminate soil erosion and 
stream pollution. 


“It appears desirable,” says the 
Board, “that municipalities of 8,000 in- 
habitants or over provide a minimum 
of one acre for recreation to each 100 
persons.” In addition, the State gov- 
ernments and the Federal Govern- 
ment should actively engage in the 
development of areas for recreational 
purposes (bottom photo). 


Numerous other projects are in- 
cluded in the Board’s plans for the 
future, which are designed to im- 
prove the country and, at the same 
time, to supply a means whereby the 
Slack in periodical unemployment may 
be continuously taken up. 

Is the actual undertaking of such a 
program worth while in view of the 
expected gains? 

Viewed in the light of traditional 
expenditures for public works, says the 
Board, the cost seems a heavy charge 
upon the national income. 

“Whether five billions a year for 
roads, parks, sewers, public libraries, 
forests, waterways, good housing and 
countless such other facilities is more 
than we should spend,” concludes the 
Board, “is a problem which we shall 
have to solve in the light of future 
developments * * *.” 


ALLAN SHERMAN, 


MAJORITY vs. MINORITY RULE 


FOR STEEL AND AUTO LABOR 


Collective Bargaining Issue Brought to President Without 


Agreement Being Reached 


Section 7a came back to the White 
House last week. 

It was brought by the steel in- 
dustry employers and workers and 
by the Steel Labor Board. 

This is the Board which the Presi- 
dent created last June 28 for the 
purpose of administering Section 7a 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in the steel industry, setting up 
collective bargaining agencies on 
the principle of majority repre- 
sentation. This principle was laid 
down in the executive order creat- 
ing the Board. 

White House conversations led to 
no agreement. The difficulty was 
that employers refused to abide by 
the majority rule principle. 


PAY ROLL WITHHELD 


Elections had been ordered in two 
plants of the United States Steel 
Corp., it being understood that the 
choice of the majority was to be the 
exclusive bargaining agency for all 
employes. The company refused to 
submit its pay roll for use in such an 
election, maintaining that it already 
has a satisfactory system for collec- 
tive bargaining with a “works coun- 
cil” of many years’ standing. 


The Steel Labor Board ruled, how- 
ever, that the public interest de- 
manded the holding of an election. 
It deferred setting a date pending 
negotiations with the company. 


The negotiations brought an 
agreement to treat with the A. F. 
of L. as the representative of those 
employes who might choose it and 
to accept the Board’s rulings on dis- 
crimination and similar matters. 

The Company would also, it in- 
sisted, bargain with any agency that 
might be chosen by other employes. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 


In other words, it insisted on a 
minority representation plan some- 
what similar to that laid down by 
the President last March for the 
automobile industry. 


But that plan: promises to be 
wrecked by the opposition of the 
automobile employes, or at least 
that portion of them for whom the 
A. F. of L. speaks. 

The Automobile Labor Board has 
announced plans for a series of elec- 
tions to be held, beginning in the 
next few weeks. By an elaborate 
system of primaries and general 
elections, a bargaining agency in 
each plant would be chosen con- 
sisting of various unions with voices 


in proportion to their support among 
the employes. 

The A. F. of L. has announced 
that it will not participate in such 
elections. 

Tension remains high in these 
two major industries. It may shortly 
increase in the automobile plants 
with the fading of hope which the 
President held out several weeks ago 
to motor car workers as an induce- 
ment to defer demands for changes 
in the auto code. The hope was for 
the stabilization of employment, 
based on a study now being made. 


MERIT CLAUSE IN CODE 


When the auto code came up for 
renewal in early December, labor 
demanded certain changes opposed 
by the manufacturers. These in- 
cluded labor representation on the 
code authority, equal to that of 
employers, and the elimination of 
the “merit clause,” which, labor 
claims, may be used as a cloak for 
discrimination against union em- 
ployes. 

The President induced labor to 
accept a three-months extension of 
the code until a study could be car- 
ried out looking toward stabiliza- 
tion of employment as a means of 
securing higher yearly income for 
workers. 

The study has been going forward 
and promises to show that employ- 
ment has fluctuated not so much on 
a seasonal basis, which would be 
amenable to correction, as on a 
cyclical basis. That means that the 
swings of employment were due 
chiefly to the depression, and so 
would be difficult to control. 

Department of Labor figures 
show that in the four years imme- 
diately preceding the depression, 
quarterly fluctuations did not ex- 
ceed on the average 5 per cent. On 
the other hand, from 1929 to 1933, 
the swings — as high as 65 
per cent. 


Drop in Seizures 


Of Illegal Liquor 


No beer at all was seized by 
Treasury agents for violation of 
customs laws in November. The 
latest Treasury report also shows 
that liquor and alcohol seizures were 
fewer than for September or Oc- 
tober, while the number of gallons 
seized was smaller than for Oc- 


. tober but considerably larger than 


for September. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury Credit 
Survey carried out under the gen- 
eral supervision of Jacob Viner, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with Charles O. Hardy, 
of the Brookings Institution, as ad- 
ministrator of the Survey, and Pro- 
fessor S. H. Norlove, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as administrative 
assistant, recommended last week 
that the Government aid the brew- 
ers the same as any other business 
men. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Sun Decks— 
Larg nny rooms—old 
hospitality—-Delightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— Far famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


She-TREYMORE 


YOU CAN'T 


FOOL a 
WOMAN! 


That's why we're so proud of 
that well-known feminine prefs 
erence for the Commodore, 
Women appreciate the little 
things men hardly notice—the 
immaculately white sheets— 
the well-laundered, fluffy 
towels—the correct placing of 
mirrors and lamps—and the 
smilingly efficient maid ser 
vice. These and the supreme 

_ convenience to the best shops 
and theatres explain why wo- 
men instinctively prefer New 
York's most 
convenient 
and most rea- 
sonable, fine 
hotel. 


THE 


COMMODORE 


On 42nd St. at Grand Central, N. Y, 
Frank J. Crohan, President 


outstanding. 


Bringing to the business of 

steel-making an efficient co- 
ordination of every detail from 
mining the iron ore to the pro- 
duction of finished steel products, 

National Steel Corporation has 
earned a strong position among 
the leaders in the industry. 

@ Both in brain and brawn it has 
been richly endowed by its compo- 
nents in the process of integration. As 

a result its record of operations and 
earnings during recent years has been 


q@ Mindful of its responsibilities to 
stockholders and customers, the 
Company has maintained a for- 
ward policy of modernization... 
and looks with confidence to the 

expanding period of recovery. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


ond Operating WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY WEIRTON, W.VA 


“GREAT LAKES STEEL, CORPORATION beredir MICH 


HANNA RON ORE COMPANY 
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Jobs for Unemployed Men Like These? 
A Future Task—Replanting Forests 
\ 
| iminate Dangerous Koad Crossings | 
| | 
| A Billion for Water Supply Projects ate erg 2 
| 
; 
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‘the Junior League. 


| JOTTINGS IN A REPORTERS 


ANISH Minister to the United 

States, Otto Wadsted, plunged 
his hand into a silver bowl on a 
luncheon table a few days ago and 
smilingly drew forth a dog, a doll 
and a bag of marbles; Yuletide 
gifts from the National Women’s 
Press Club to himself, his wife and 
his one-year-old son. 

Honor guest at the luncheon, this 
envoy from the land of Hans 
Christian Anderson resembles Presi- 
dent Roosevelt so remarkably in 
face and manner that he might 
easily be mistaken for the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Miss Bertha Noyes, the Washing- 
ton portrait painter, who has lived 
in Denmark, was another guest and 
also—detained and arriving late— 
was Miss Estelle Taylor, the motion 
picture star. 


2 
G of the Danish Navy, white 
cross on a fine red field, hung 
behind Minister Wadsted; and the 
club had combed Washington for 1t. 
The State Department, 100 per cent 
American, had no foreign flags. 
When luncheon sponsors began to 
think they’d have to borrow a Dan- 
ish flag from the Danish Embassy 
after the Minister left for the func- 
tion and hurry it back before he 
returned, somebody suggested the 
Navy. Politely, the Navy obliged. 
It was a Danish postmaster who 
originated the Christmas seals in 
aid of the drive against tubercu- 
losis. 


HERE was a faint aroma of tur- 
pentine around the White House 
late last week; furniture polish. 

‘““Oh, we got it all fixed up,” one 
of the doormen said, beaming in an- 
ticipation of the holiday schedule 
of parties. 

Two of the most excited young- 
sters in Washington, by the way, 
are Sistie and Buzzie. Sistie always 
wants dolls and things pertaining to 


dolls; Buzzie this year wants a toy 


motorcycle; both want mouth or- 
gans. 

The First Lady considers that toy 
submachine guns and other prima- 
rily gangster weapons as gifts for 
children are “educationally poor.” 
Not that she objects. to giving a 
child a toy pistol if you teach him 
what it’s for. 


x 

PRUIT punch will be served at the 

Executive Mansion parties; and 
beer at one of them, anyway. Asked 
whether beer would be served from 
a barrel, the First Lady said she 
didn’t know, but that how it was. 
served was “immaterial.” 


EDESTRIANS craned their necks 
on Aviation Day when, out of 


respect to the Wright brothers, every — 


plane in the country was supposed 
to be in the air. 

The Army put on a beautiful trib- 
ute, roaring high above the Capital. 
Squad after squad of planes, seem- 
ingly as endless as a migration of 
birds, some like flights of swallows, 
others in triangles, sailed into view 
against the crisp Winter sky. 


x * 
DEEP note of sadness struck 
across Official circles with the 
death of Mrs. Mary Harriman Rum- 
sey, Chairman of the NRA Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board. 

Daughter of E. H. Harriman, the 
railroad magnate, she was a social 
leader to whom the problems of the 
average American housewife were 
of prime importance. She founded 
She was active 
in many welfare organizations. 

An ardent sportswoman, her death 
came as the result of a fall from a 
horse while riding to hounds in Vir- 
ginia a month ago. 

In her the consumer loses a vital, 
warm-hearted champion who fought 
against rising prices. 


[HERE'S Christmas in Washington 
the year round. Four Christ- 
mases, in fact. They appear in the 
new Washington telephone book; 
one of them a Captain in the United 
States Army. 


x** * 

APPARENTLY Washington will 

dance the Christmas season out. 
Christmas parties have been planned 
for ‘several days after Christmas 
Day is over. Beginning with the 
White House, where camp beds bor- 
rowed from Fort Myer have been 
installed to accommodate extra 
guests, the town is in a joyful hub- 
bub of celebration. 


ELIGHTEDLY, the Dionne Quin- 
tuplets have hit upon a plan-for 
sharing the silver cup won by them 
as first prize at the First Lady’s 
masquerade a fortnight ago. 

Not the Canadian quintuplets, but 
those impersonators of them. There 
were seven in the prize winning 
group, counting the two nurses, and 
only one cup. 

Beautifully engraved with a pic- 
ture of the White House, the date. 
and the names of all seven winners. 
the nurses and quintuplets will each 


a 


Has Apex in Labor 
Depariment Post 


WE INTRODUCE another New 

Deal delegate from the House 
of Commons, not from the banks of 
the Thames but from the shores of 
Lake Mendota where the beloved 
and now retired John R. Commons 
so long held sway and where even 
undergraduates learn to take their 
political economy seriously and with 
enough accent on the “political” to 
encourage putting their academic 
pudding to the proof of public mas- 
tication. 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, was brought 
up in a family interested in “the 
liberal political movements of tho 
early part of cur century.” as she 
phrases it. 

Her father was in the State Legis- 
lature; she was interested in soci- 
ology before she went to college and 
at the University of Wisconsin 
which, like her family, might well be 
discribed as interested in “liberal 
political movements,” she studied 
under Professor Commons, previ- 
ously alluded to, whom so many 
New Dealers credit with being the 
inspirational source of their eco- 
nomical credos. 

Although she explains that she 
never took part in partisan politics 
because she has always had a civil 
service job Miss Lenroot had her 
contacts with the lawmakers at a 
fairly early age—10 years to be ex- 
act, when she spent six weeks in the 


have the cup in rotation to orna- 
ment the home mantelpiece. 
* * 

The annual Midshipman and Ca- 
det Ball takes place here on Christ- 
mas night, the Minister of Norway 
and Madame Morgenstierne are 
guests at the post-Christmas party 
of the local Norwegian Society, and 
most people in either official or pri- 
vate life are staying home to enter- 
tain or dashing forth to be enter- 
tained; or, for that matter, both. 

x 
With all the relief organization 
in the Federal Government 
at present, a prominent Yuletide 
sight on the streets of Washington 
seemed a bit incongruous. The sight 
was that of two beggars, one seated 


on the sidewalk opposite the White 


House, the other on the sidewalk 
Opposite the Treasury Building. 


“Wisconsin wasn't big enough” 


Life Time Training 


| 


KATHARINE F. 


LENROO 


The United States News 


Dec. 24, 1934 


T, CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S 


“She doesn't 
flutter” 


UNORRWUOP AND UE 


Helps to Protect 


Health 


“Interested in liberal political movements” 


“South 


America 


"3 


inspired her” 


her interest” 


“Many groups claim 


lower house of the Wisconsin leg- 
islature, “and,” she says with a dim- 
pling smile, “loved it!” 

Her father took her along not so 
much to expose her te the political 
germ as to escape the scarlet fever 
variety with which her mother and 
younger sister were suffering at 
home. 

Apparently she became inocu- 
lated with the less virulent of the 
two infections for when her pre- 
paratory school days were over and 
her father had graduated into the 
United States Senate, she accom- 
panied him and spent the year be- 
fore beginning her college course 
leisurely contemplating the greatest 


deliberative body in the world in the 7 


act of deliberating. 


Sweet Girl Graduate 
With Serious Mission 
Fortunately they were running a 


pretty good program at the moment 
for the violent controversy between 


Mr. Ballinger, Secretary of the In-. 


terior, and Gifford Pinchet was 
making the welkin ring with that 
famous conse:vation row whose se- 
quel Miss Lenroot is witnessing to- 
day with conservation very much in 
the saddle and a 1934 Secretary of 
the Interior so far on the other side 
of the fence that, Louis Glavis, one 
of the Pinchot followers of those 
days, sits right at his elbow. 

Quite naturally one of ner youth- 
ful heroes was Mr. Pinchot and the 
other two. were Robert La Follette 
Sr., and Louis D Brandeis. Later, as 
her father rose in stature he irked 
his colleague from Wisconsin and 
Senator La Follette broke with him, 
driving Mr. Lenroot into the enemy's 
camp. 

After this preacademic interlude 
Miss Lenroot went back to her home 
State, entered the university and by 
the time she was a junior, appeared 
before a committee of the State Leg- 
islature with a report on minimum 
wage legislation in Europe which 
she had prepared as a part of her 
studies in economics. 


Entered Federal Work a 
Score of Years Ago 

Doubtless some of ine lawmakers 
who had chucked the little daugh- 
ter of their colleague under the chin 
absorbed her newly-acquired wisdom 
with a keen relish. What some of 
them didn’t realize was that she was 
much nearer to directing the policy 
of the Nation right then than they 
would ever be. 

In 1913, the year following her 


and Rights of the Youth of Nation 


Civil Service examination, Miss Len- 
root had started her career. She 
was appointed deputy of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. From 
then on, any interest she may have 
had. in partisan politics ended and 
she was right in the midst of her 
specialty and ready to carry on what 
she had begun when she read her 
paper before the legislature as a 
blushing undergraduate. 
an investigation of the cost of liv- 
ing in Milwaukee preparatory to the 
administration of the then new 
minimum wage law. 

But Wisconsin wasn’t big enough 
to hold Miss Lenroot. She’d been to 
Washington before. She came again 
in 1914 and she’s been here ever 
since. This time it was an appoint- 
ment as special agent in the Bureau 
she now heads. Later she was made 
assistant director of the social serv- 
ice division where she served until 
June, 1921, -when she was appointed 
director of the editorial division. 

Her next step up was a year later 
when she was made Assistant Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau itself and 
she continued in this post until Dec. 
1, 1934, when she was chosen to fill 
the vacancy left by Miss Grace Ab- 
bott who left for a position on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. 


South America 


Holds Her Interest 

One of Miss Lenroot’s hobbies is 
South America. It seems a far cry 
to the waving grass of the pampas 
or the high Andes or the multi- 
colored macaws from the drab and 
often sordid parade of the less for- 
tunate of America’s youth. 

But this hobby doesn’t take Miss 
Lenroot so far afield from her vo- 
cation as might be expected. It has 
inspired her to master the language 
of the Hidalgos well enough to make 
herself very well understood by their 
southern cousins. 

Her work has taken her “down 
under” as well across the Atlantic. 
She was chairman of the delegation 
to the Pan-American Child Con- 
gresses in Cuba in 1927 and in Peru 
in 1930. She is a member of the 
International American Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood which 
has headquarters in Montevideo. 

Indeed her affection for South 
America extends beyond its moun- 
tains and this interest, perhaps as 
much as because of its value to her 
in her work, caused her to master 
Spanish to the extent that she can 
make an address in the language 
as She has been called upon to do 
more than once in connection with 


graduation, having passed her State her activities at the Pan-American 


She made | 


| 


Child Welfare Conferences. 

And this is no cursory interest for 
it extends to all branches of Latin- 
‘American culture and Miss Lenroot 
has contacts all over the southern 
continent. Her list of warm personal 
friends there is one which few North 
Americans possess. 

All “Yaquis” can’t hit it off with 
their brothers below the equator but 
Miss Lenroot’s relationships have 
opened doors from the Rio Grande 
almost all the way to Terra del 
Fuega. Her office here is headquar- 
ters for visiting South Americans. 
She is what they call “simpatica” 
and when they say that about a 
Northerner they are saying a lot. 


Does Much to Help 
Underprivileged Child 

Many other groups claim her in- 
terest and affiliation, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Association 
of Social Workers amorg them. 

Her specialty is child delinquency 
and she has made a notable con- 
tribution to the amelioration of this 
most deadly of growths on the body 
politic. 

In this field she has spent most of 
her time and energy and in it she 
has had an experience and achieved 
@ recognition that makes her an 
undisputed authority on the juve- 
nile court, another product of the 
awakening liberalism of the century. 

It was, indeed, largely through 
her efforts that a plan was worked 
out which laid the necessary foun- 
dation for a proper understanding 
and a practical approach to the 
question of juvenile delinquency. 

Until 1927 there was no means of 
securing juvenile court statistics. 
Now the Children’s Bureau gathers 
thes? data and can chart with ac- 
curacy the rise and fall of crime 
among youngsters without which no 
coordinated effort to stem the tide 
could be made. 

In “The Child, the Family and the 
Court,” a monograph printed as a 
public bulletin of the Children’s 
Bureau, is a picture of the most im- 
portant of Miss Lenroot’s functions. 
It describes the growing interest in 
the operation of the law where 1b 
deals with the delinquency and de- 
pendency of children, desertion and 
nonsupport, divorce and other pain- 
ful phases of family life and asks 
the questions: what is the function 
of the law? How is it endeavoring 
to perform its function? And what 
step shall be taken to remedy such 
deficiencies as exist? 

These quest'ons are answered in 
100 pages of text and tables which 


A Senator’s Daughter, 


Public Service Ever 
Her Ambition 


give a revealing picture of the work 
Miss Lenroot has done and is still 
doing in the field of domestic rela- 
tions. 

Her real hobby 1s motoring. Two 
years ago she took her car to Europe. 
And strange as it may seem, as a 
motorist, she is particularly fond, 
not of the broad—and flat—high- 
way, but the mountains. 

The Blue Ridge which lifts its 
cerulean brows within easy touring 
distance of Washington, is her fa- 
vorite pleasure spot. She also knows 
the Andes. Recently on a trip to 
Chile in line of duty, she crossed the 
high rim of South America. 


Good Sense and Humor 
Leavens All Her Work 


This meager recital of facts con- 
cerning Katharine Lenroot leaves 
but an inadequate picture of the 
woman. How, says the layman, can 
& person spend two decades of her 
(or his) life in contact with this 
most heart-breaking panorama 
without either becoming a hopeless 
cynic, a cold-blooded surgeon of the 
soul or dissolving in a mist of a sen- 
timental ineptitude? 

We do not know. And so we asked 
a woman who knew her. 

“Because,” said that perceiving 
lady, “she has achieved a spiritual 
motherhood. She has not become 
completely objective about the ills, 
moral or physical, of this earth that 
affect its children, little and big. 
She is as much interested in a pain 
in the heart as she is a pain in the 
stomach. She knows either or both 
may twist and torture the brain un- 
til 1t tortures and twists the char- 
acter. 

“And she has a sense of humor. 
Unlike many who smile much her 
laughter comes from deep within. 
Her voice is rather child-like. You 
might expect her to be fluttery. 
She doesn’t flutter. She has her 
opinions, based on sound experience 
and study. She knows how to en- 
force them.” | 

And this thumbnail sketch checks 
pretty well with her associates. An 
approachable personality and sin- 
ceri-y twinkle in her gray-blue eyes, 
show in her round and friendly face. 
Bureau clerks under her bring her 
their troubles stire of “a sympathetic 
hearing and an optimistic bit of 
common-sense advice.” 


BUREAU 


Personal 
OF WASHINGTON | 


,LORIDA will enjoy a temporary 

boom in population when Joseph 

P,. Kennedy, Chairman of the Se- 

curities and Exchange Commission, 

his wife and nine children congre- 
gate there for the holidays. 

The busy Commissioner doesn’t 
have much time to devote to his 
family these days. Even when he 
does find a few hours it is usually 
impossible for him to see more than 
half the family at any one time. 

Headquarters for the family is 
still in Boston. But not all the mem- 
bers live at home, and on top of that 
several of them are away at differ- 
ent schools in various parts of the 
country. 

So Christmas will be a rare treat 
for the smiling Commissioner, 
Traveling South from certain three 
points of the compass, the eleven 
Kennedys will all be there. 


BREVITY FOR CONGRESS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has his 
own ideas about messages. Pres- 
ident Wilson used to sit down at a 
typewriter and draft an outline, 
His messages were usually long. 

But President Roosevelt’s idea is 
brevity, a generalized message con- 
cerning principles and the larger 
objectives, with separate messages 
from time to time on details of his 
views. 

Long before he became Governor 
of New York, President Roosevelt 
was appalled at the length of mes- 
sages sent by executives to Congress 
and State legislatures. So as Gov- 
ernor he cut his own messages to 
half the traditional length and as 
President he follows the same cus- 
tom. 


SENATORIAL GREETINGS 


GENATOR Arthur Capper (Rep.), 

of Kansas, one of the group of 
newspaper publishers in Congress 
and a veteran of the farm bloc has 
a warm spot in his heart for his 
friends at Washington. This is the 
personal greeting he has sent out 
from his home in Topeka: 

“The longer I live the more I feel 
that good friends are the best gift 
of all to any man. And my Christ- 
mas gift to you is a handclasp of 
friendship.—Arthur Capper.” 

“95 CENTS A YEAR MEN” 


‘HERE’S sad news ahead for the 

' dollar-a-year patriots in the New 
Deal. Back in World War time these 
men who gave their genius to the 
Government without thought of 
compensation drew their full salary 
of one dollar per annum. é 

They cannot do it now. There are, 
for instance, Roger J. Whiteford, of 
Washington, D. C., new general 
counsel for the Federal Housing Ad- 


| ministration, and Dr. Irving Perrine, 


of Oklahoma City, Oxkla., consulting 
expert on oil royalties for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
They want to serve free, but because 
the law forbids’ free service they 
compromised on a dollar a year. 

Now the Central Accounting Of- 
fice holds there is no exception from 
the existing law which cuts every- 
body on the pay roll this. year by 5 
per cent. It’s 95 cents a year now 
for the dollar-a-year men. 

@ 
PRESIDENT’S YULE TREE | 
1T is due to Lithgow Osborne, New 

York State Conservation Com- 
niissioner, that President Roosevelt 
and Governor Lehman, both native 
New Yorkers, have Christmas trees 
from their own State. 

The 26-foot tree for the White 
House and the 16-foot tree for the 
Executive Mansion at Albany were 
cut from the Capitol District Game 


* Refuge at Cherry Plain, N. Y., where 


the timber needs. to be thinned out. 

The New York State constitution 
forbids the cutting of trees in the 
State’s forest preserve. 

ACQUIRED SOUTHERN SPEECH 
REPRESENTATIVE MEAD (Dem.) 
of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of 
the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, wants to be Demo- 
cratic floor leader of the House. He 
is a northerner with southern ac- 
cent; which is a personal asset, as 
southerners constitute a tremendous 
bloc in voting for House officers. 

At luncheon last week at the Na- 
tional Press Club, Mr. Mead stopped 
to greet former Senator Moses 
‘(Rep.), of New Hampshire, and other 
diners. “Glad to see you-all,” was 
Mr. Mead's salute. 

“Get that ‘you-all,’” said one of 
the group. “You think you're get- 
ting southern votes.” 

“N>” said Mr. Mead, “I picked up 
the habit of saying ‘you-all’ when 
I wus a trainman on a Florida rail- 
road.” 

“No,” said Mr. Mead, “I picked up 
the habit of saying ‘you-all’ when 
I was a trainman on a Florida rail- 


| road.” 
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24, 1934 


Sartorial Warfare Raging 
on Potomac’s Banks . 


Dirt Farmers. Diplomats, Delegates to 
Congress, ‘Dealers’, New and Old, Do Bat- 
tle For Designation As Dapperest Dandy 


[NTENSE RIVALRY is threatening 


to split the followers of Washing- | 


ton officialdom into divergent and 
hostile camps. 
Rivalry over: the favor of the peo- 


ple? Differences over matters of | 
weighty policy? No; merely heated | 


competition for a nebulous title— 
Beau Brummel of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Ever since a self-appointed inter- 
national committee of arbiters ad- 
judged Undersecretary William 
Phillips and Assistant Secretary 
Sumner Welles of the State Depart- 
ment to be two of the best dressed 
men in the world, the banks of the 
Potomac have resounded with pro- 
tests. Slyly spurred on by the Wash- 


ington Post, Capital city newspaper, 


which is joshingly making a contest 
of the matter, a dozen or so ad- 
ditional Government officials have 
been drafted by their cohorts and 
placed into the sartorial derby. 
And so, like Prince Albert and 


that English General, Lord Raglan, 
it seems likely that some of our 
better-known New Dealers may be 
familiar to future generations of 
Americans more for their tailored 
elegance than for their distinguish- 
ed positions. 


KNOWN BY THEIR GARB 

Even today, the toppers of War- 

ren Delano Robbins, the handker- 

} chiefs and neckties of Huey P. Long, 
the Chesterfieldian elegance of J. 
Hamilton Lewis, the braided vests 
of Sol Bloom and the pleated 
trousers of Rexford Guy Tugwell 
are to many better known than 
their more serious claims to pub- 
lic attention. 

As the contestants enter the 
stretch, the Agriculture Department 
entry appears to hold a slight lead, 


tor La Follette, Sen. 


tion. 
At the start of the Washington 


William Phillips beat the barrier by 
a full day. Immediately, dissent- 
ing readers put the United States 
Minister to Canada, Warren Delano 


clothes or sporting togs. 
running. 

Then champions of the Agricul- 
ture Department rose to its defense. 
Some one in Washington is’ always 

i 


into the 


—Pnvotos 
MAYBE IT’S THE GLOVES 
Other contestants for the Beau Brummel prize are (left to right) Sena- 


Huey P. Long, and James Dunn, 
Department. 


with the State Department andCon-,; One old-timer writing to the Post 
gressional entries holding close to | 
the leader and jockeying for posi- | 


| 


rising to the defense of agriculture. 
It’s a habit. As a result, “King” 
Tugwell caught up with the leaders, 
“ploughed under” and passed them. 
CANDIDATES FOR HONORS 

By the time the leaders went into 
the straightaway, others loomed as 
serious threats for the tenuous prize. 
There were: James Moffett, smart- 
ly-dressed chief of .the Federal 
Housing Administration; Senator 
J. Hamilton Lewis, whose “pink” 
whiskers and polished manners are 
said to have given him an added ad- 
vantage; Senator Rovert La Fol- 
lette, whose famous father was ad- 
dicted to the use of spats and who 
himself dresses with what his back- 
ers call “progressive verve”; Dele- 
gate Pedro Guevera, of the Phillip- 
pines, who has more suits than the 
Prince of Wales and who is said to 
wear his tailor-made clothes like a 
screen lover; Gen. Charles L. Mc- 


Cawley, of the Marine Corps, who is 


—Photos by Underwood & 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED MAN WEARS 
Leaders in the sartorial derby. Left to right: Warren Delano Robbins, 
United States Minister to Canada; Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary 
of Agriculture, who, like Abou Ben Adam, leads all the rest; and William 
Phillips, Undersecretary of State. 


claimed by his supperters to be the 
best-dressed man in all the services 
(where is the Army and Navy?); 
Representative Sol Bloom, during 
one of his brighter moments; and 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg and 
Representative George H. Tinkham, 
advocates of the conservative in ap- 
parel. 

Of course, numerous contestants 
from the civilian ranks and from 


the District Government also gal- | 


loped down the fast track, but 
cheering for them was largely con- 
‘fined to the local stands. From the 
rational galleries the fans urged on 
their favorites. Comment came 
thick and fast. Timidity seemed 
lost as an out-dated Victorian vir- 


| tue. 


Skeptics made their views known. 


by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


Post Handicap, Sumner Welles and | 


Robbins, who is said to look equally — 
as well in evening garb, business | 


of the State 


over the signature of “Quidnunc,” 
announced that “representatives of 
the Old Deal outclass anything the 
New Deal can show.” And to back 
his statement, he called attention 
to John James Ingalls, “in his day 
the Adonis of the Senate,” and to 
Chester A. Arthur, “historically con- 
Sspicious in the list of well-dressed 
officialdom.” 

And “Cave-dweller” asseverated 
these comments by the observation 
that “Admiral Dewey was the real- 
ization of a Bond Street tailor’s 
fondest dreams;” Champ Clark, 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Title Reg. Applied For U. S. Pat. Office 


& Underwood 
DR. IRVING PERRINE 
Oklahoma man chosen as the expert to safeguard 


investors in flotation of oil 
securities, 


R. IRVING PERRINE, of Oklahoma City, is 
advising the new Federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in its study of oil securities. 
He was picked, in the interest of the investment 
public, as an oil expert especially versed in roy- 
alty problems. 

Sometime ago the Commission divided the 
country into a dozen zones as a try-out of re- 
gional administrative machinery. Later it cre- 
ated a special zone comprising the oil-producing 
States of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kan- 
sas, where there are no securities exchanges. 

Men who know properties on which royalties 
are issued are considered by SEC as best fitted to 
give advice to protect potential investors. Dr. 
Perrine’s appointment followed the creation of 
this special oil-States zone. Fifty years old, 
native of New York State, he took degrees at 
Cornell and taught geology there, Later he was 
assistant State geologist of Louisiana and served 
with the Federal Geological Survey. 

Locating in Oklahoma, Dr. Perrine, first was 
professor of geology and paleontology at the 
University of Oklahoma. Since 1917 he has been 
a consulting geologist and an oil operator. 

Registration of oil securities has raised many 
problems with SEC. In many instances what is 
really “capital disbursement” or “return of cap- 
ital” has been designated as “income” in regis- 
trations. Information supplied by oil royalty op- 
erators might lead investors to believe those in- 
terests are tax-exempt when they are not. Dr. 
Perrine is to help in these problems. 


MISS MAE A. SCHNURR 
Assistant to Commissioner of Reclamation, she 


has at times administrative control of 
spending of millions. 


‘OR THE first time in American history, a 
woman—Miss Mae A. Schnurr—takes tem- 
porary but frequent administrative control of the 
vast machinery of the Interior Department’s Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Wherever the Federal Government’s irriga- 
tion and reclamation work is going on, at 
Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, on the 
Owyhee project in Oregon, or in the other areas 
where millions are being spent, sooner or later 
orders are received from “M. A. Schnurr, Acting 
Commissioner.” 

Miss Schnurr is Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, who has to be 
absent, sometimes for weeks or months, on in- 
spection .trips, conferences and other duties. 
Then the direct control of the whole reclamation 
business shifts to Miss Schnurr. 

From Philadelphia Miss Schnurr came to the 
Government service. She was first appointed a 
copyist in the General Land Officé. That was in 
March, 1915. Since that first assignment she has 
served in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in the Forest Service, and in the Patent 
Office. In the Patent Office she is said to have 


been the first woman appointment officer m the 


Government. 

Ever since October, 1923, Miss Schnurr has 
been in the Reclamation Service, going through 
the ev@wious grades of rank-and salary, In Jan- 
uary, 1925, she was appointed Secretary to the 


Commissioner of Reclamation. Four years later | 


she became Assistant to the Commissioner. 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


Q.—What provision is made for 
shareholders in a Federal Savings 
and Loan Association if the associ-. 
ation should default 

A—Should an insured Federal 
Savings and Loan Association de- 
fault each shareholder would im- 


to exist. 


Congress. 


isting national economic emergency 
in relation to agriculture has ceased 


Q—How were the ten executive 
departments established? 
A.—All were established by act of. 


Q.—What is the insignia for the 
shoulder loop of a colonel in the 
United States Army? 

A—A silver spread eagle, three- 
quarters of an inch in height and 
one and one-half inches between 
tips of wings. 


—Hessler & Henderson 
ROGER J. WHITEFORD 
As a dollar a year man he assumes post of gen- 


eral counsel of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


PrORTY-EIGHT years ago Roger J. Whiteford 
was born in the village of Whiteford, Md., 
named for an ancestor. Now the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has appointed him its Gen- 
eral Counsel, with an explanation by Adminis- 
trator Moffett that he had been trying to get 
Mr. Whiteford ever since FHA got under way 
last July. 
Mr. Whiteford is serving as a “dollar-a-year 
man,” with the understanding that he will not 
curtail his private law practice at Washington. 


He stipulated he will receive no compensation 


from the Government except the dollar a year, 
which is legally necessary as a minimum for 
any Government service. 

From a little red schoolhouse at Whiteford, the 
new counsel got his first educational training. 
Later he attended the West Nottingham Academy 
in Cecil County, Md., where he says two Decla: 
ration of Independence signers were taught. 

He graduated at the Western Maryland 
Academy and forthwith became an educator. 
For two years he was public school principal 
at Sandy Springs, Md., and for three years there- 
after was principal of the Montgomery High- 
School at Rockville, Md. 

After graduating in law, Mr. Whiteford be- 
gan practice in 1912, First he earned $25 a 
month. Then he began stepping up and he has 
‘been on the upgrade ever since. He was assist- 
ant corporation counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and from then on has been in private 
practice. 


Preview of Plan 


Contemplated In 
Event of a War 


Senate Committee Told of 


Actions to Be Recom- 
mended If Major Conflict 
Should Break Out 


The Senate Committee investigat- 
ing the munitions industry, which 
has suspended its activities for the 
holiday season, in January will ask 
Congress for more funds. 

Plans for dealing with possible fu- 
ture wars or other national emer- 
gencies are being considered by the 
Committee. 

During the pasi week Col. C. T. 
Harris, of the War Planning Board, 
revealed, with Secretary Dern’s ap- 
proval, that the war plan now 
drafted contemplates 3,000,000 men 
and $4,000,000,000, aside from pay, 
for the Army alone for the first year 
of any major war. The Department 
wants private industry to continue 
manufacturing munitions for do- 
mestic and export business, to keep 
fit for national defense. The De- 
partment does not favor national- 
izing munitions plants, but does not 
oppose licensing them. Col. Harris 
agreed that under the war plan sec- 
tion 7a of the NRA Act might be 
abrogated. President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, op- 
posed any such abrogation. 
MACHINE GUN SALES 

The committee called on the Win- 
chester Arms Company to report all 
sales of machine guns for other 
than Government agencies. 

Alger Hiss, committee investiga- 
tor, filed documents to show that 
the Du Pont munition company’s net 
profits in the World War period 
were $2238,731,000. 

Former Senator James E. Watson, 
of Indiana, denied he sought Con- 
gressional favors for the Du Pont 
company. Lieut. R..M. Cutts, Jr., 
Marine Corps officer and former 
White House aide, denied he had 
ever received compensation from 
foreign arms business. 

Pierre du Pont, of the Du Pont 
company, and C. K, Davis, of the 
Remington Arms, approved a War 
Department proposal of 6 per cent 
annual return on invested capital 
for industrial plants used for war. 

Before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, investigating fore 
eign tin resources, Bernard M. Bar- 
uch, World War chairman of the 
War Industries Board, advised that 
for national preparedness the Gov- 
ernment should buy a large amount 
of tin and keep it in storage, 


+ + 


mediately be given the option of 
transferring his insured account to 
another insured institution which is 
not in default, or of obtaining cash 
reimbursement up to $5,000 in full, 
within three years, from the Fed- 


Dictionary 
Of the News 


MARKETING AGREEMENT—An 


eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 
+ + 

Q@—Who founded the United 
States Naval Academy ? 

A.—It was founded as the Naval 
School in 1845 by George Bancroft, 
historian, educator, and Secretary 
of the Navy, to improve the then 
unsatisfactory methods of instruct- 
ing midshipmen. 

+ + 

Q@—When was the first United 
States Tariff Act passed? What kind 
of duties were provided? 

A—In the first United States 
Tariff Act (1789) both ad valorem 
and specific duties were used, but 
they were mostly low. 

+ + 

Q.—What is expatriation? 

A.—Expatriation is the voluntary 
loss or abandonment of citizenship. 


+ + 

Q.—What is the difference in the 
salary of a Senator and a Represen- 
tative? 

A.—There is no difference. The 
basic salary of both Senator and 
Representative is $10,000 a year. 

+ + 

Q.—Of what elements does the 
Federal Reserve System consist? 

A.—The Federal Reserve System 
consists of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil and the Federal Reserve banks. 


+ + 
Q.—What is the salary of a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet? 
A.—The basic salary of a Cabinet 
member is $15,000 a year. 


+ + 

Q.—Is the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration a temporary 
organization? 
A.—It will continue to function, 
according to the terms of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, until the 
President determines that the ex- 


| 


| 


agreement between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and contracting parties, 
whereby the latter agree to abide 
by certain practices in the conduct 
of business. The purpose is to in- 
sure that a fair price is paid the 
producer and that the consumer’s 
interest is protected. 
> 
COMPENSATORY TAXES—Those 
provided to equalize the effects of 
competition on processors by reason 
of excessive shifts of consumption 
from taxed basic commodities to 
competitive basic or non-basic com- 
modities. Compensatory taxes are 
being levied on paper and jute used 
in certain products found to be com- 
petitive with cotton. 


+ + 

DEVALUED DOLLAR—A dollar 
whose value has been lowered in 
terms of gold. On June 28, 1834. 
Congress set the value of the dollar 
at 25.8 grains of standard gold, that 
is nine-tenths pure. This remained 
the legal value for almost a century, 
until Jan. 31, 1934, when it was de- 
valued to 15- 


THE DOLLAR IS 
its price in terms of gold or other 
currencies is declining. The expres- 
sion is commonly used in foreign 
exchange to indicate that the price 
of the dollar is lower than it was 
the previous day. 


+ + 

CHEAP MONEY—Is money that is 
obtainable at low interest rates. It 
is said that money is cheap now be- 
cause it can be borrowed at very low 
interest rates provided the borrower 
deposits securities which can easily 
be turned into cash, if necessary. 


+ + 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE— 
Measures for the payment of com- 
pensation to employes in the event 
of unemployment. 


Two good foods for breakfast: — Karo and 


MAKE KARO A PART 


OF YOUR DAILY DIET 


Two good words to remember: — Karo and 


~ 


= 


Don't overlook this FACT 
while planning ! 


J UST as a building is planned—with the knowledge that only good mater- 
ials make a good foundation — so is bodily health dependent upon proper 
food. Truly, we are what we eat. 
Knowing this vital fact, thinking men appreciate the contribution that 
Karo gives toward maintaining their vigor and vitality. 
In Karo, there is a liberal content of Dextrose—the form of food energy 
without which we could not move a single 
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[Rail Pension Statute 
In Supreme Court 


Freedom of Seas: 


Farm Monopoly: | 
Effect of Control 


Of Crop Yields 


Tax Penalizes Outsider Who 
Attempts to Take Advan- 
tage of High Prices; AAA 


Bounty Gives Protection 


RE PRESENT American farmers - 


rapidly creating for themselves 
a vested right in the use of the Na- 
tion’s farm land? 

Will farming soon rank with some 
other favored industries as one of 
the Nation’s monopoly groups, tak- 
ing special toll from the general 
public? 

Those no longer are academic 
questions, judged by the trend 
strongly reflected in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Already the production of cotton 
is vested in that group of farms 
which produced cotton during the 
early 1930s. Any man today who 
would break new land or turn old 
land into cotton production, does so 
under penalty of a heavy tax. . 

Similarly, the production of: to- 
bacco is vested in that group of 
farms which have produced tobacco 
in the past. If new farmers want 
to take advantage of high prices to 
turn to tobacco growing, they do so 
in the face of a tax on their output. 


MILK SHED MONOPOLIES 
Or, in many areas, if a farmer, 
noting improved returns from the 
. sale of milk, decided that he should 
go into dairying or should increase 
his present herd, he would face the 
acute problem of marketing. “Milk 
shed monopolies” have been built up. 
backed with Government authority. 

The higher farm product prices of 
the past year have made it highly 
profitable to grow cotton on the 
cheap land of Texas and Oklahoma 
and highly profitable to produce to- 
bacco. 

But the Government, backed by 
farm sentiment, has moved in to 
check the expansion that normally 
would follow these higher prices. 

x* * 

Is this tendency to regulate the 
use of farm:land,. and to protect 
present farmers in their tenure, 
likely to spread? 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 


culture, thinks that it is; so do 


cther AAA officials. The vote of 
cotton farmers on the question of 
continuing the Bankhead cotton- 
control law was a straw showing the 
way the wind of farm sentiment is 
blowing. 


INTERPRETING FARM VOTE 

Nine out of ten voting cotton 
farmers in the South—and 1,505,604 
voted—favored continuing an act 
which confines cotton growing to 
existing producers and limits their 
marketing. These farmers in effect 
voted to give themselves a continued 
monopoly of the cotton production 
industry. 

Secretary Wallace has opposed 
this method of control and this 
tendency. But he told newspaper 
men, Dec. 19, that the attitude of 
the South on cotton was “conta- 
gious” and already was having its 
effect on northern farmers. The 
Secretary of Agriculture refused to 
say whether he was changing his 
mind on the issue. 

Chester Davis, Administrator of 
the AAA, said of compulsory con- 
trol of farm marketing: 

“A baby in the tamily might 
neither be planned nor welcome, but 
we learn to love it just the same.” 

As several shrewd observers in the 
AAA privately commented a year or 
more ago, farmers are getting a 
taste of a special advantage con- 
ferred and enforced by the Govern- 
ment, and they will not readily give 
it up. Industry long has known 
how to hold up prices by holding 
down production and marketing. 

Now the Government is giving 
agriculture machinery to do the 
same thing. And, in addition, it is 
paying the farmers a bounty to en- 
gage in the practice. 


x * * 
HIGH VALUE OF 1934 CROP 

‘Through controlling the volume of 
‘production and marketing, farmers 
seek to get for themselves a larger 
share of the national income. 

How successful they have been the 
first year of trial is suggested by a 
report of the Department of Agri- 
culture made Dec. 18. This showed 
that due to drought and AAA crop 
restrictions, crop production in 1934 
was the lowest in more than 30 
years, yet farm income was higher 
than at any time in the past four 
years. 7 

Farmers produced crops 32 per 
cent smaller on the average than 
for the average of the past ten years. 
Yet income from these fourteen 
principal crops was 42° per cent 
higher than a year ago and 140 per 
cent higher than two years ago. 

In dollars, the total value of all 
crops for 1934 was set at $4,782,626,- 
000, compared with $4,114,265,000 
last year and $2,882,192,000 in 1932. 
When payments of $552,000,000 
made to farmers in return for agree- 
ments to reduce production, were 


added, the total for the past year . 


reached $5,334,626,000. 


LTHOUGH YIELDS to States 

from income taxes have been 
better in depression years than is 
generally supposed, excise 
taxes and sales taxes provide a bet- 
ter source of revenue in States 
where the per capita wealth is not 
high. 

This is the judgment of James 
W. Martin, research director of the 
Interstate Commission on Conflict- 
ing Taxation, in a survey of income 
tax policies. 

The per capita yield of $5.60 at 
a moderate income tax rate in New 
York State, where the per capita 
wealth is about $3,400, contrasts 
with a yield of 13 cents in Missouri, 
which has one of the highest tax- 
rate structures and a per capita 
wealth of about $1,200. 

Delaware, with about twice the 
per capita wealth, takes in 70 times 
as much revenue per resident as 
Arkansas. California receipts are 
comparatively heavy, while through- 
out the South and in the western 
States generally; the return is low. 

The average revenue in the last 
three or four years has been only 
about 25 per cent less than in the 
boom period. High exemptions have 
reduced the yield more than low 
exemptions. A sharp increase in: 
rates partly accounts for the high 
level of returns. 

New York’s revenue in the fiscal 
year ending June 30 was 70 millions, 
the largest yield to any State. New 
Mexico, with the smallest return, 
took in $85,000. 

Income taxes are now levied by 
thirty States. 
= 
BIG, BAD WOLF OF KENTUCKY 
EWLY CLOTHED with real execu- 
tive authority—the lack of which 
he has long lamented—Governor 
Ruby Laffoon finds his job no longer 
restricted to creating Kentucky 
colonels and to ceremonial oratory. 

The reorganization act of 1934, 
centralizing executive power in the 
governor, authorizing him to hire 
and fire appointive officials, creating 
an administrative cabinet headed by 


-him, and transferring to him in one 


block of patronage about 50 jobs, 
has been upheld by the State Court 
of Appeals. 

“The big, bad wolf,” is what Gov- 
ernor Laffoon would be known as; 
he has no wish to be a “kingfish.” 
The designation he has chosen, he 
indicated, will help to scare away 
job hunters. 


STARK WANT FOR NEGROES 
JEGRO TENANT FARMERS, ne- 
gro farm labor, negro workers 
in the gins, compresses and ware- 
houses, on the railroads, in the cot- 
tonseed oil mills, on the wharves, 
and in other occupations in the 
southern cotton belt face a prospect 
of protracted unemployment as 
an effect of loss of foreign markets 
for American cotton and of efforts. 
to reduce the cotton crop. 

This outlook is outlined by ane- 
gro race leader in Texas, C. W.Rice, 
president of the Negro Business and 
Laboring Men’s Association of Hous- 
ton, in a letter appealing to A. W. 
Mitchell, the new negro Democratic 
Congressman-elect from Chicago, 
and repeated in a letter to the Pres- 
ident. 

Relief cases among negroes in 
Houston increased 63 per cent be- 
tween October, 1933, and May, 1934, 
Mr. Rice points out, citing FERA 
statistics. He anticipates a worse 
condition over the present Winter. 

“What can our people do for a 


' living if the South loses its cotton 


business?” asks Mr. Rice. “The very 
food and shelter of our wives and 
children are at stake.” 

White workers in the South, Mr. 
Rice observes, are organizing and 
appealing to their representatives 
in Congress. As Negroes in the Souty 
have practically no vote in electii™ 
Senators and Representatives from 
their own States, he turns to Con- 
gressman-elect Mitchell as the sole 
spokesman for the Negro race in the 
national legislature. 

In Texas 48 per cent and in Geor- 
gia 52 per cent of the Negro popula- 
lation live on farms. There was an 
increase of 123 per cent in relief 
cases in Atlanta last Winter. 


x * * 
CAN’T ELECTROCUTE HIM NOW 
if ECAUSE OF A DISPUTE as to 

whose duty it was to throw the 
fatal switch, a legal electrocution in 
Florida did not come off: the con- 
demned man escaped the electric 
chair and will complete his natural 
life span in prison. 

Jim Williams, a negro, killed his 
wife and was condemned to die. 
Carried to the electric chair, he was 
prepared for death. Because neither 
the prison superintendent nor the 
sheriff of Putnam county would 
consent to carry on the duty of ex- 
ecutioner, the negro sat five min- 
utes in the death chair before he 
was returned to his cell. 

He would not be legally executed 


under the conviction after the set 
time had passed for his electrocu- 
tion. The State pardon board com- 
muted the sentence to life impris- 
onment. 


STRANGLEHOLD ON LOUISIANA 
OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 
Louisiana suffered a further set- 

back under a surprise package of 

measures adopted by the State legis- 
lature at the bidding of Senator 

Huey P. Long. 

Even the hiring and dismisal of 
school-teachers was taken over by 
the centralized government set-up, 
and the parish of East Baton Rouge, 
seat of the State government, is 
threatened with loss of every vestige 
of the franchise by conversion of 
its 500-square mile area into a 
state reserve modeled after the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The school bill eliminates parish 
superintendents as nominating offi- 
cers, and provides that approval of 
the budget committee—consisting of 
the governor, state treasurer and 
state superintendent of education— 
is requisite to the appointment of 
teachers selected by a majority of 
the school board. 


Irked by the small senate attend- 
ance, Senator Long undertook to 
compel A. A. Fredericks, who had 
resigned as State senator to become 
president of the State normal school, 
to resume his seat and serve in the 
present legislative session. 


There were 35 bills in all pressed 
through the Senate and House with 
small difficulty. One representative 
in the House and two State senators 
voiced the only protests; Represent- 
ative G. W. Lester, in open revolt, 
said on the floor of the House: 


“We, as legislators, are called upon 
to take from -the people the last 
vestiges of the local _ political 
rights . .. These bulwarks of our 
democratic government, the courts, 
the law enforcement offices, and now 
the schools, are to be surrendered to 
a centralized, viciously automatic 
and tryrannical administration for 
the selfish gain and political. pre- 
ferment of the faithful.” 


BARTER SYSTEM IN IOWA 
A UCTION PAVILIONS have been 


set up in a number of communi- 
ties in northwest Iowa where farm- 


ers from the drought-striken areas . 


of Nebraska and North Dakota are 
bringing their starved cattle to ex- 
change them for corn and wheat 
and cattle feeds. A barter system 
such as was in operation in pioneer- 
ing days is again in vogue. 

Highway throngs to the auction 
centers have been so great that 
vehicular traffic has been hampered. 
Trucks coming in from other States 
to buy grain and feeds increase the 
congestion. 


Iowa had a bumper wheat crop, 
and other feed crops did well. More 
than 60,000 head of cattle have been 
acquired from their less favored 
neighbors at the auction centers. 
Commercial clubs, the American 
Legion and civic organizations are 
fostering the. plan. 

x * 

INFERIOR ILLICIT LIQUOR 
BOOTLEG LIQUOR is not fit to 

drink, in the opinion of John H. 
Flynn, Federal supervisor of the 
alcohol tax unit operating in New 
York State. Comments on the in- 
feriority of illicit alcoholic beverages 
followed a series of raids in New 
York City and upstate, in which al- 
cohol, cut liquors, stills, labels, corks, 
bottles and capping equipment in 
large quantities were seized. 

The bootleg method, Mr. Flynn 
explained, is to smuggle in Canadian 
whisky in 25-gallon barrels; then to 
cut this whisky with dubious alco- 

21 and a little caramel at a ratio 
of 8 or 10 to 1; then to rebottle with 
fake labels. 

A chemist has been added to the 
staff of the State liquor control com- 
misioner of Minnesota. All liquor 
sold in the State will be analyzed by 
this laboratory expert. 

Liquor control problems are facing 
States which are about to legalize 
the liquor traffic and in States 
which would revise existing methods. 
The State administration of South 
Dakota, which is about to legalize 
the sale of liquor, is reported to be 
leaning away from proposals for a 
State-operated system of retail 
liquor stores. 

The State liquor control commit- 
tee of Idaho has recommended a 
system of sales for consumption 
which worries proprietors of hotels 
and restaurants lest eating houses 
where liquor may be served will be- 
come so numerous as to offer 
troublesome competition. 

Oregon’s liquor control commis- 
sion is planning restrictions on the 
retail sale of beer that will prohibit 
music, dancing or other entertain- 
ment in licensed tap houses. 


Mayo DvuDLEY. 


The rail pension law has been 
added to the list of New Deal legis- 
lation that is pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Last week the court granted the 
Government a review of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia holding the 
law unconstitutional. 

When the high court reconvenes 
on Jan. 7, after its holiday recess, 
it will hear arguments in cases in- 
volving the constitutionality of 
the statute and executive orders 
which took the Nation off the gold 
standard. 

In the rail pension case nearly 
all the Class 1 railroads, the Pull- 
man Company, and two railway ex- 
press companies are parties to the 
litigation. 

The lower court on Oct. 30 held 
Congress exceeded its powers in 
making the pension act applicable 


to all employes without distinction . 


between those engaged in interstate 
commerce and those not so engaged. 


selF I HAD the wings of an angel” 

—Library of Congress to record 
favorite songs of Ohio prisoners as 
part of plan to collect and make 
available to qualified students words 
and music of All-American folk 
songs. 


RFC SELLS $22,300,000 worth of 
bonds to Chicago banks for 
payment of back salaries to city’s 
school-teachers. Chairman Jones 
says Chicago’s municipal finances 
are in better condition now than 
they have been for years. 
NATIONAL Geograpnic Society an- 
nounces plans for another 
stratosphere balloon flight from the 
Dakota Black Hills for early June, 
1935. Officers to make trip are 
those who took part in the ill-fated 
ascent of “Explorer” last July. 


PRICE control and price fixing to 

be first subjects discussed at ma- 
jor code ‘provisions hearings called 
by NIRB Chairman Williams for 
Jan. 9. Other hearings to survey 
employment conditions, small busi- 


ness under NRA, production control 


and general code administration. 
AVY’S new floating drydock to 
be placed in full commission 
and, to increase the fleet’s self- 
maintenance, will become part of 
United States Fleet, says Secretary 
Swanson. 


LINDBERGH collection of spores 

from Artic shows 
Giseases may be carried long dis- 
tances—even from continent to con- 
timent— by air currents, states De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


UNCLE SAM’S biologists to study 
duck conditions in Mexico. Ex- 
pected to gain information valuable 
in framing legislation for protection 
of waterfowl in United States and 
in Mexico. 
ADMINISTRATOR ICKES says 
PWA has realized profit of $633,- 
871 on sale of $44,151,880 in securi- 
ties taken from municipalities in re- 
turn for construction grants. Bonds 
sold through RFC. 


Sartorial War Raging 


In the National Capital 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
sartorial dream;” Speaker Gillette, 
“a figure of conservative elegance;” 
and jovial Nicholas Longworth, “a 
picture of the well-dressed man- 
about-town.” 

Unblushingly, one woman nomi- 
nated and cheered for her husband, 
Senator James J. Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, she said, is always care- 
fully dressed. 

Asked what about Senator Long, 
one cheer leader said: 

“Hum. If you like that kind of 
dressing. I’ve seen Senator Long in 
a pink shirt, red necktie, lavender 
socks and a brown suit set off by a 
blue handkerchief.” 

Rivalry seems principally con- 
fined, however, to the Agriculture 
Department and the State Depart- 
ment, with the “dirt farmers” at- 
tempting to outshout the diplomats. 
Advocates of the former contend 
that the State Department men 
dress well because they are required 
to do so. While the others argue 
that the agriculturists know more 
about adjusting wheat and cotton 
than they do about clothes. 


And so, as the race draws to a 


fast finish, there is still the possi¢ 


bility that the prize may go to some 
as yet unmentioned dark horse. 


how plant | 


AA A—Asricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Saw in 9-to-1 
vote for Bankhead cotton control 
law start of move to introduce com- 
pulsion in other crop plans. Pre- 
pared to seek closer enforcement of 
milk marketing agreements. Pointed 
to increased farm income as justi- 
fication for control program. Still 
hopeful of developing foreign mar- 
kets. 


FCOT—F ede ral Coordinator of 

Transportation. Made 
public report showing railroad box 
cars return home empty in 89.1 per 
cent of their movements; also, that 
railroads prefer use of newer equip- 
ment, old cars touching one less 
road in their journeyings than new 
cars. 


FCC-F ederal Communications 

Commission, Set hearing 
Jan. 14, 1935, on proposed rules to 
govern issuance of telegraph franks 
and of free telegraph service. Issued 
questionnaire to all telephone com- 
panies regarding use and issuance 
of telephone franks and passes. 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins at- 
tacks recommendations favoring di- 
rect relief made by business confer- 
ence at White Sulphur Springs. 
Further plans made for expansion 
of rural rehabilitation work next 
year with work centers for manu- 
facture of goods for use of rural un- 
employed a major factor. 


FH A—Federal Housing Adminis- 
| tration. President Roose- 
velt asked governors of 44 States to 
attempt modification of State laws 
to enable lending institutions to 
come under FHA program. Deputy 
Administrator Albert L. Deane said 
4,700 communities nave appointed 
chairmen for modernization and 
home repair campaigns and cam- 
paigns are under way in 3,550 cities. 
He estimated that $171,000,000 of 
new repair jobs have been created 
thus far. | 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

poration. Requests bids to 
-be opened Jan. 2 for the processing 
and storing of additional drought 
cattle and calves into canned beef 
and veal. Bids to be opened Jan. 3 
on offers to supply one-pound paper 
bags to be used in packaging milk 
powder. 


HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Indications that 


additional lending powers may be 


given to HOLC seen in announce- 


ment of Senator Robert F. Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, that he will 
introduce a bill in the next session 


‘securities traded on 


of Congress to enable HOLC to make 
$1,000,000,000 of additional loans to 
home owners. 


NLRB—ational Labor Relations 

Board. Fourth monthly 
report made to President. Organiza- 
tion of regional boards completed. 
These now number 17. Decision in 
case of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., which 
is held to have violated section 7a by 
discharging employe for union ac- 
tivities. Order for election by em- 
ployes of the Kaynee Co., Cleveland, 
O. Company held not guilty of dis- 
criminatory discharge of employes, 
as charged. Company officials serve 
notice they will fight in courts the 
order for election. 


NR A—National Recovery Admin- 
istration. Ordered hearings 
on NRA policies to start January 9 
with consideration of price fixing. 
Prepared to bring telegraph indus- 
try under code. Took steps to en- 
force compliance with hour and 
wage requirements. Continued to 
study details of NRA operations to 
serve as basis for new legislation. 


RFC— Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation. Issued figures 
for November operations showing 
authorizations of $195,753,000 in new 
loans and commitments, of which 
$110,000,000 was advanced to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Sold 27 issues of public 
works securities for $18,473,000, or a 
profit of $149,233. 


SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Issued new 
forms for permanent registration of 
stock ex- 
changes. . Announced that during 
November, 26 registration state- 
ments, involving new issues amount- 
ing to $67,617,500, became effective. 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Twenty-one towns form 
Northwest Mississippi Electric Power 
Association to bring TVA power to 
their area. Jackson, Miss., set Jan. 
19 as date for voting on bond issue 
of $1,500,000 for constructing distri- 
bution system to sell TVA power to 
citizens. 


PW A—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Total of 475,000 work- 
ers given direct employment on pub- 
lic works projects for month end- 
ing Nov. 15, Department of Labor 
announces. Bids for construction of 
the Techwood housing project, At- 
lanta, Ga., are opened. This is the 
first Federal housing project to 
reach this stage. Allots $180,000 for 
irrigation project near Missoula, 
Mont., and $2,418,100 for 22 non- 
Federal projects. 


AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY 


DURING THE DEPRESSION 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


individuals for the endowment and 
enrichment of the work of the uni- 
versity. 


“That era has come to an end.. 


The great fortunes and the large 
accumulations which made these 
benefactions possible are either dis- 
sipated or destroyed. The economic 
and financial crisis which grips the 


Broadening Scope 


Of the Civil Service: 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Government agencies inside civil 
service is based on the belief that 
“the competitive system is the best 
method of public employment” ever 
devised; that it is “democratic and 
American, based upon merit alone, 


and offers ‘a fair field and no favor’.” 


“Postmasterships are purely busi- 
ness Offices,” the report continues, 
“they have no proper relation to 
politics.” It urges the promotion of 
subordinates to postmasterships 
wherever possible as a “benefit to 
the service” and to its morale. 


Another recommendation is that 
preference for war veterans apply 
only “to those honorably discharged 
from the military branches after 
service in time of war or injured in 
the line of duty at any other time, 
to their widows, and to their wives 
as defined in the law.” Still another 
is that 60 be set as the age of 
optional retirement after 30 years oi 
service, the option to be exercised 
by either Government or employe. 

There were 19,911 appointments 
under civil service during the year 
that ended June 30, 1934, as com- 
pared with 10,403 the year before. 


Almost 25 per cent, or 19.911 of those 


appointed, had veterans’ preference. 
The number of positions subject to 
civil service had increased by 5,491 
over the previous year, exceeding 
461,000. 


whole world has made their return 
quite impossible, certdinly for a long 
time to come, if not forever. 

“Should these great fortunes be 
renewable, either in whole or in 
part, an extravagant government 
stands ready to take a great pro- 
portion of their annual income in 
taxation. 


“Columbia University must, there- 
fore, depend for its prosperous con- 
tinuance upon thousands of rela- 
tively small gifts.” 


EFFECT OF TAXATION 

Robert S. Doane, in a book en- 
titled, “The Measureient of Ameri- 
can Wealth,” has compiled data 
which challenges these views as to 
the extreme importance of the gifts 
from individuals of large wealth. 
He shows that by far the. larger 
proporition of gifts to philanthropic 
causes come from persons of small 
income. 

Mr. Doane estimates that in 1929 
some $2,029,560,000 was contributed 
by supporters of cultural societies, 
treasuries of churches, relief agen- 
cies, community chests, civic as- 
sociations and clubs, hospitals and 
homes, fraternal orders, women’s 
clubs, veterans and labor organjza- 
tions, and other similar public 
agencies. 

Persons with incomes of from $25.,- 
000 to more than $1,000,000, says 
Mr. Doane, gave 1315 per cent of 
the total sum; those who made be- 
tween $3,000 and $25,000 annually 
gave 1815 per cent of the total; and 
persons with incomes of $3,000 and 
less gave 68 per cent. 

These figures are interpreted to 
mean that any reduction of the 
number of large incomes would 
have little total effect on philan- 
thropy. Instead, it is expected that 
the next few years may bring an 
even greater increase 1n the support 


| for social service agencies. 


Belligerent 


War Time Claim 
May Be Dropped 


Opposition to 
Cause Abanctonment; Secs 
retary Hull Charts Correct 
Neutrality Procedure 


F THE ghosts of 1914 arise to walk 

again and civilization finds itself 
facing the prospect of another world 
war, the United States State De- 
partment is determined that this 
country, if at all possible, shall re- 
main aloof from the conflict. 

To render easier the Government’s 
task of preserving neutrality the 
State Department has been engaged 
Since last Spring in drawing up a. 
comprehensive plan which is de- 
signed to eliminate causes of fric- 
tion like those which arose between 
the United States and the bellig- 
erent nations during the World War 
long before this country ever actu- 
ally entered the war. 

The State Department’s recom- 
mendations are expected to be come. - 
pleted and sent to the President 
within the next few weeks. In all 
probability, they will then be passed 
on to Congress, when that body con- 
venes in January, as a part of the 
Administration’s legislative pro- 
gram. 


RULES FOR NON-BELLIGERENTS 

As yet, the State Department has 
not given out any definite informa- 
tion concerning the recommenda- 
tions which it will make. But it is 
known that discussions within the 
Department have centered around a 
plan which would give broad powers 
to the President, to be used by him 
in preserving American neutrality 
during the existence of a war be- 
ween other nations. 


In addition, it is reported that the 
Department’s plan will recommend 
that the United States no longer in- 
sist on its neutral “right” to freedom 
of the seas for its merchant vessels 
during a time when other powers are 
at war. 

If this proves to be the case, and 
the Government decides to abandon 
the traditional American insistence 
on freedom of the seas, a change of 
far-reaching importance in Ameri- 
can neutrality policy will have been 
consummated. 

. For the principle of freedom of 
the seas is one which the United 
States has steadfastly sought to up- 
hold ever since the Revolutionary 
War made us an independent nation. 

During the early 1800’s, the free- 
dom of the seas principle was put to 
its severest test. France and Eng- 
land, then at war, began indiscrim- 
inately to seize neutral vessels 
bound for each other’s ports. 


CAUSE OF WAR OF 1812 

The American Government pro- 
tested against this practice as a vio- 
lation of its neutral rights, and when 
protests proved to be of no avail, 
fought the War of 1812 with Eng- 
land. 

The War of 1812, however, failed 
to settle the question. And although 
the nineteenth century saw meet- 
ings of a number of international 
conferences which dealt with the 
problem, England and other nations 
consistently refused to admit that 
neutral vessels during war-time 
were entitled to sail the seas free 
from molestation by belligerents. 

When the World War broke out, 
the freedom of the seas question 
promptly brought about disputes by 
the United States with both the 
Allied nations and the Central 
Powers. 

England immediately aroused 
American ire by publishing a long 
list of goods designated by her as 
contraband, and by searching neu- 
tral vessels found in waters around 
the war zone and taking off all 
“contraband” goods. 

This policy continued in spite of 
protests by the American Govern- 
ment that its neutral rights were 
being violated. 

Germany, of course, went even 
further with her submarine came 
paign, claiming the right to sink 
neutral vessels which might appear 
in waters designated by her as con- 
stituting a war zone. 


NEUTRAL RIGHT DENIED 


Germany, like Britain, refused to 


recognize that there existed any 


neutral “right” to freedom of the 
seas. 

Inasmuch as the Ireedom of the 
seas principle proved during the 
World War to be one which no bel- 


| ligerent nation would recognize, and 
' which tended to embroil the United 


States 


in disputes with the _bel- 


ligerent nations, the State Depart- 


ment now apparently feels that this 
country would do better to give up 
its insistence on the principle al- » 
together. 

Consequently, it is expected tha 
one of the State Department’s rec 


ommendations will be to the effect 


that American merchant vessels 
during war-time should be notified 


_by the Government that any en- 


| be at 


trance by them into war zones would . 
their own risk and without | 


' any promise of protection from the 


‘American Government. 
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The United States News 


N AVAL CONFERENCE ENDS.— | 


Even the delegates to the pre- | 


liminary London naval conference 
themselves have finally decided that 
it will be impossible for the confer- 
ence to accomplish anything under 
existing conditions. 


embarrassing time may be in pros- 
pect for the League, for Italy, and 
for Britain. 

The League will undoubtedly ex- 


_ perience considerable difficulty in 


Stalemated ever since the confer- | 


ence opened by the insistence of 
Japan on naval equality with the 
United States and Britain, the dele- 
gates adjourned their discussions on 
Dec. 19, and packed up their bags 
preparatory to departing for home. 
= @ 

THE WASHINGTON 

TREATY.—Only the formality of 
an Official notification by Japan to 
the other signatory governments re- 
mains before the Washington Naval 
Treaty will have become a relic of 
history. 

The Japanese Privy Council, Nip- 
pon’s most exalted advisory body, 
after having decided last week that 


arbitrating the dispute in the face 
of continued opposition from Italy; 
but if Abyssinia fofmally invokes 


: the League Covenant, as she has a 
right to do, the League can hardly 


| 


Japan should abrogate the Treaty, | 


has now transmitted an official re- 
commendation in this connection to 
Emperor Hirohito. The Emperor is 
expected to take official action with- 
in the next two weeks. 


x*e 
OVER AFRICA.—In far- 
away Eastern Africa, over the 
boundary line which separates Abys- 
sinia from Italian Somaliland, war 

clouds are gathering. 
Last week, this region saw a bor- 
der clash between Abyssinian and 
Italian troops. Now, that clash has 


given rise to a bitter dispute be- 


tween the Abyssinian and Italian 
governments, a dispute which it is 
feared may lead to war. 


x * * 
THE LEAGUE.—Inasmuch 
as Italy and Abyssinia are both 
members of the League of Nations, 


that body is considering the advisa- | 
_ bility of trying to settle the dis- 


pute. 

League arbitration has, in fact, al- 
ready been requested by Abyssinia. 
A note received this week by Geneva 
officials from Addis Ababa in- 
formed them that Italian troops 
had provoked the clash; that Ital- 
jan troops were illegally occupying 
Abyssinian territory when the clash 
occurred, and that a joint commis- 
sion composed of English and Abys- 
sinian representatives was pre- 
vented by the Italian forces from 


refuse to act in the matter. 


x** * 
] TALIAN AND BRITISH PROB- 
LEMS.—For Italy herself, there 


_ exists the problem of how gracefully 


to continue to refuse arbitration in 
the face of the fact that the Abys- 
Sinian-Italian treaty of 1928 pro- 
vides in explicit language for arbi- 
tration of all disputes arising be- 
tween the two countries. 

And facing Britain, which is re- 
ported to have given Italy a free 
hand in Abyssinia, is the question of 
what policy the British government 
is to adopt if the British commis- 
sioners who were investigating Abys- 
sinian grazing lands ahen the clash 
occurred report that the Abyssinian 
version of the affair is correct. 


“PARAGUAY DASHES PEACE 


HOPES.—Paraguay has dashed 
hopes of an early peace in the Chaco 
by unconditionally refusing to ac- 
cept the League of Nations’ plan 
for the ending of the Paraguayan- 
Bolivian conflict. 

Should Paraguay release all Bo- 
livian prisoners whom she. now 
holds, as the League plan provides, 
she would thereby provide Bolivia 
with a larger army than that which 
she can now put in the field, the 
Asuncion government told the 
League. There would then be noth- 
ing to prevent La Paz from break- 
ing off peace negotiations and re- 


newing hostilities. 


| 2 
Y UGOSLAV CABINET FALLS.— 


Widespread political discontent 
in Belgrade, arising partly from 
feeling on the part of the Yugoslav 
citizenry that their government 
failed to take a sufficiently strong 
stand in the recent dispute with 
Hungary, has led the Uzonovitch 
ministry to tender its resignation. 

At the same time, the Yugoslav 
government took occasion to em- 
phasize the country’s military pre- 


Photo by Wide World 


THE MEN AT THE HELM 


The Japanese Cabinet in full dress attending a session of the 
| Imperial Parliament 


completing the task of investigat- 


ing water and grazing conditions | 


near the boundary. 


with Rome, however, they found no 
enthusiasm for the prospect of 
League arbitration of the dispute. 
The Abyssinian forces stationed 
along the border were responsible 
for the clash, the Italian Govern- 
ment told the League, and the 
Italian commander ordered his men 


paredness by calling upon 2,000,000 


members of the Yugoslav army re- 


7 _ serve to take a formal oath of al- 
When League officials got in touch | 


to fire in self-defense. What Italy | 
wants is not League arbitration, but | 
a formal apology from the Abyssin- | 


ian government. 


* 
;.MBARRASSMENT ALL AROUND. | 


—Under such circumstances, an 


— 


ARE POLICIES OF BANKS» 


legiance to Yugoslavia’s ruler, 
eleven-year-old King Peter. 
x * 

GAAR'S TROUBLES CONTINUE.— 

Even the recently concluded 
Franco-German agreement regard- 
ing the plebiscite to be held in the 
Saar next January has failed to dis- 
turb the Saa’s propensity for caus- 
ing international trouble. 

Present difficulties in the Saar 
arise, not from any international 
dispute between France and Ger- 
many, but trom an unfortunate in- 
cident which occurred this week in 
Saarbruecken, the Saar's capital. 


HOLDING BACK RECOVERY? 


[Continued from Page 5.} 
_ as to the soundness of which they 


cases some sort of capital readjust- 
ment or composition of existing debt 
is necessary to place the concern 
in a position where banks can safely 
extend them credit for working 
capital purposes; but a good many 


banks have refused credit to con- 


cerns who have taken such action.” 


A good part of the rigid attitude | 


of banks toward loans of longer 
than 90 days is attributed by the 
investigators to the attitude of bank 
examiners. Of the banks examined, 
42.5 per cent of the national, and 


423 per cent of the State banks | 


criticized examiners with regard to 
their restrictive influence on the 
lending policies of the institutions. 

“In many cases,” the report re- 
counted, “the bankers said that 


loans were criticized on which in- | 


were thoroughly satisfied. In many 
cases these loans constitute a neces- 
Sary part of the working capital of 
the borrower.” 

Those in charge of the survey 
recommended that a system of su- 
pervision for bank examinations be 
instituted. They urged, too, that 
bank examiners be instructed to: 
abandon the classification of loans 
as “slow” so that the loans will be 
criticized only on the basis of doubt 
as to their repayment or the cer- 
tainty of loss. 

The study is documented with 


' large numbers of individual reports 


and when finally available in pub- 


_ lished form will include an appen- 


dix with detailed information con- 
cerning every phase of the e::emina- 


terest was being paid regularly and ! tions made. 


The incident saw Captain James 
H. Justice, a British member of the 
Saar’s International Volunteer Po- 
lice Force, accidentally strike a 
pedestrian while driving through the 
Saarbruecken streets. Indignant 
Saarlanders immediately swarmed 
around the officer, and in the street 
fight one of them was shot. 

* 


(COMPLICATIONS DEVELOP.—An 
international aspect of the 


Justice incident was provided when 
it was learned that Captain Arthur 
Hemsley, head of the international 
police force, was with Justice when 
the incident occurred. Hemsley 
promptly resigned his post, but this 
step has not put an end to the in- 


dignation of the Saarlanders. 
Meanwhile, a company of British 

Tommies, the first contingent of the 

international army which is to po- 


lice the Saar during the January 
plebiscite, has arrived in Saar- 
bruecken to take up its duties. 
2@ 

O POUND STABILIZATION.— 

The time may come when Brit- 
ain will be able to return to the gold 
standard and stabilize the pound. 
But that time, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Neville Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons on Dec. 21, 
has not yet arrived. 


Before Britain can stabilize the 
pound, Mr. Chamberlain added, the 
American dollar and the French 
franc must be brought into a-more 
harmonious relationship. 


x * 
ME: MAC DONALD SAYS NO— 
The British Cabinet does not 
intend to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to supply the British com- 
mission which is soon to be formed 
to investigate the munitions indus- 


try with data already collected on 
the subject by the United States 
Senate munitions investigating 
committee. 

Prime Minister MacDonald told 
the House of Commons on Dec. 17 
that Senator Gerald P. Nye, head of 
the United States Senate investigat- 


ing committee, had offered to supply 
him with evidence collected by the 
committee. 


—_— 


the 


The Petroleum Administrative Board—after the 
receipt of complaints on the part of certain of 
our competitors and after receiving the recom- 
mendation of the Planning and Coordination 
Committee—has issued an ultimatum. 


It has demanded that we discontinue our prac- 
tice of offering our new product .. Aerotype 
ESSO . . under a cash refund guarantee. 


The Petroleum Administrative Board has 
taken the position . . the opinion of legal counsel 
to the contrary notwithstanding . . that the cash 
refund feature of our guarantee constitutes a 
violation of Rules 3 and 17 of Article 5 of the 
Petroleum Code. 


We do not propose to argue the validity of the 
Petroleum Administrative Board’s claim. The 
issue involved does not warrant it. 


We believe that the public will understand our 
position in not taking issue with the Petroleum 
Administrative Board . . despite our feeling that 


there is no violation of the Code in our cash 
refund offer. | 


WHY WE MADE THE CASH REFUND OFFER 


As a matter of company policy, we have been 
definitely opposed to the common practice of 
making unsupported claims regarding product. 


At the samé-time we were convinced of the 
superiority of Aerotype ESSO over any other 
motor car fuel marketed today. 


Therefore, we felt that through the medium 
of our cash refund guarantee we could offer this 
new product to the public without making ex- 


MARKETERS 


Open 
Public 


travagant claims concerning its merits by giving 


all motorists an opportunity to determine fo 
themselves its superiorities. | 


We made no reservations. We left it entirely 
to the public to pass judgment upon the product 
after giving it a thorough and impartial trial. 


HALF A MILLION BOUGHT... 
ONLY 36 ASKED FOR REFUNDS 


It is significant to note that during the first 10 
days following the introduction of Aerotype 
ESSO, some 500,000 motorists purchased ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 worth of this new pre- 
mium motor fuel. : 


Of these half million purchasers, only 36 have 
asked for a refund. 


And the total sum refunded amounted to $8.84 | 


We do not feel that this insignificant amount 
creates an issue of sufficient consequence to war- 
rant a controversy with the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board. 


On the other hand, we believe that public ac- 
ceptance of Aerotype ESSO and the ability of 
this fuel to make good on every score have been 
established beyond every reasonable doubt, as 
evidenced by the fact that less than a hundredth 


of 1% of the users requested a refund. 


Hence, the guarantee of cash refund is dis- 
continued as of Friday, December 21st, 1934! 


We want to take this opportunity to thank the 
thousands of motorists who have purchased 
Aerotype ESSO to date for the fair and impar- 
tial judgment which they have passed upon it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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[NDUSTRY talks conciliation; keeps its 


powder dry. 


Action speaks louder than words. Utilities 


open fire cautiously and draw barrage in 
return. 
New credits for the borrower. 
Trust plan. 


A Brain 


Who is to do the employing? Ohio “EPIO” 


plan being watched. 
* 


The end of a dream. Rebuilding NRA. it to railroads.” If successful in Ohio this means for opening — 1934 : 
gee Aah However, President Roosevelt spoke respect- the Way to industrially trained idle persons to 80 A A ~A 
Labor looks for a Spring of troublesome fully of the suggestions made by the industrial- build up their own little industrial system may 60 ‘ 
disputes. ists, and the industrialists themselves accused 


Why the cotton deal fell through. 


F INDUSTRY wants peace with the New Deal, 
and a continuance of the recent truce, that 
peace can be had—on the President’s terms. 

But the country’s leading industrialists offered 
their own terms to Mr. Roosevelt. Those terms, 
rather than being accepted, were sent to “proper 
departments” for polite study. - 

The real answer to this latest peace gesture 
came in an open attack by the President on 
electric power companies, and in a Presidential 
decision to impose a code of fair competition on 
the telegraph industry. 

Industry's peace terms were in the form of a 
statement of broad general principles. Govern- 
ment officials up against immediate practical 
problems indicated that their own terms were ap- 
parent in policies already applied. 

Will there then, be a new rift in the relation- 
ships between the White House and the coun- 
try’s principal employers? 


The best way to tell is to offset the terms ° 


offered by business by the settled policies of the 
Administration. That test shows the following: 


RELIEF PROBLEM 

Business Plan: That direct relief take the 
place of higher-priced work relief, with the whole 
problem to be returned to the States as rapidly 
as possible. 

New Deal Policy: To substitute work relief for 
direct relief so that everyone helped by the Fed- 
eral Government will give service in return. To 
return to the States care of the unemployable. 
Business Plan: That legislation on unemploy- 
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BILLION FOR HOMES 
Senaior Robert F. Wagner: He would au- 
thorize the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 
issue an additional $1,000,000,000 in bonds. 


ment insurance and old-age pensions be post- 
poned pending a study by business. 

New Deal Policy: To enact legislation on the 
subject of unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions at the coming session of Congress. 


BALANCING BUDGET 


Business Plan: That the budget be balanced 
at the earliest possible moment by reducing relief 
to an “indispensable minimum” and curbing pub- 
lic works. 

New Deal Policy: To keep the budget unbal- 
anced until general prices respond or business 
picks up, relieving the Government of some of 
the relief burden. To continue public works. 

Business Plan: That Section 7a of NIRA be 
changed to bar coercion by either employers or 
employes in collective bargaining. 

New Deal Policy: 
fight out their differences in Congress—and may 
the stronger win. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Business Plan: That foreign trade be promoted 
by stabilizing the dollar, promoting removal of 
quota restrictions, and adjusting foreign debts. 

New Deal Policy: To give lip service to for- 
eign trade need, at the same time striving to 
adjust agriculture and industry to a nationalistic 


To let employers and labor. 


Controversy. Credit for Small Business Man Still a Problem + + 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 


ciding in the sacred precincts of White Sulphur 
Springs on sending a few baskets of groceries to 
the unemployed, are not of much importance. 
“Apparently the only thing they think the 
Government should use its money for is to loan 


Mr. Hopkins of speaking without a realization of 
what was proposed. 7 


The Power Battle 


Utilities’ challenge and President’s 
action to force lower rates 


HOMAS N. McCARTER stood on the White 

House steps Dec. 17 and fired the verbal shot 
that was heard around the utility world. : 

Mr. McCarter is president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. He objected to “Governmental 
competition or strangulation” of the utility in- 
dustry. His suggestion was that Mr. Roosevelt 
join in a friendly suit to test the legality of TVA. 

The President said nothing, but almost imme- 
diately action began to speak louder than words. 

There came a blast at the utilities, leveled by 
Chairman McNinch of the Federal.Power Com- 
mission. Mr. Roosevelt let newspaper men know 
that he thought the power companies must 
squeeze water from their capital structure and 
revise rates accordingly. | 
NEW YORK PLAN 

From the White House went an invitation to 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York to talk over the 
construction of a municipal power plant right 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Output, still rising, is one of bright- 
est spots in business picture. 


in the heart of the power industry. Out of that 
conversation came an announcement of plans to 
proceed. 

What does all this mean? 

Simply that President Roosevelt is determined 
to lower the cost and increase the use of electric 
power in the United States. 

Also, that Mr. McCarter, in knocking the chip 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s shoulder, picked a fight on 
an issue that long has lain close to the Pres- 
ident’s heart and one on which he is ready to 
battle. | 
FEDERAL COMPETITION 


Does this mean, then, that the power industry 
will soon be confronted with Government com- 
petition on a broad front? 

Not necessarily, judged by the President’s pub- 
lic statements of his attitude. Those statements 
show that he is opposed to Government owner- 
ship or operation of power projects as a general 
policy. 

But he believes that if citizens of a community 
cannot obtain rates that they believe fair by 
negotiation with private companies, then they 
should create and distribute their own electric 
power. 

RECAPITALIZING UTILITIES 

The President has given plain indication to 

newspaper men that his policies will be directed 


toward bringing about a recapitalization of the ~ 


electric utilities. 

He explains that a simple question of fact is 
involved: Are power rates as low as they should 
be to earn merely a fair return on a prudent 
investment? 

That is a question still to be fought out in the 
courts.*But the Edison Electric Institute, in at- 
tacking the Tennessee Valley Authority and its 
power development, struck at the President’s pet 
project, and thereby touched off the shot that 
has opened the power battle. (For a compre- 
hensive article on the day-by-day developments 
in the controversy between public and private 
utilities advocates, turn to page 13.) 


Credit Difficulties 


Survey shows need of easier loans 
to small business men 


OR many months the Federal Government has 

faced a practical problem growing from its 
policies. 

That problem is: What can be done for the 
small business man who cannot pay code wages 


and still stay in business? If he is required to 
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Secretary Harold L. Ickes (left), PWA Ad- 
ministrator, tells newspaper men of Adminis- 
tration’s plans to lend funds jor construction 
of Government power plant in New York City. 


NRA costs will mean destruction for many, if 
enforced. 

Out of that situation came two developments. 
One was that code requirements were ignored in 
large numbers of cases.. The second was that the 
Government stepped warily into the commercial 
banking business and at the same time started 
to investigate the lending policies of existing 
banks. 


_ «Several hundred eager college gradute stu- 


dents, under the direction of Dr. Jacob Viner, 
University of Chicago professor, last Summer 
scurried through Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa interviewing bankers and 
would-be bank borrowers. 


Their report came through the mill Dec. 18. 
(It is reviewed in detail on page 5) 


Its 127 pages, with voluminous additional 
appendices, caused the authors to conclude that 
there is a substantial need for credit by good 
borrowers that is not being filled by banks, but 
this need is not so large as popularly supposed. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 

To remedy the situation, the report recom- 
mended that the Government ease its require- 
ments for direct lending to business borrowers, 
and that banks return to the practice of making 
capital loans for periods up to six months, renew- 
able if interest is paid. This was another way of 
urging bankers to renew the sort of credit in- 


| 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Composite husiness index continues to 
point upward; is above last year. 


flation that the country enjoyed during the boom 
years that led up to 1929. 

Many bankers privately were critical of the 
recommendations. Mr. Roosevelt, on the other 
hand, was so impressed by the report that he 
directed another study to be made of the Cleve- 
land district, with mortgage lending included. 
Congress was expected to expand Government 
lending and to ease requirements for borrowing. 

The trend still was in the direction of Govern- 
ment control of bank credit, with socialized 
banking in the distance, in spite of official pro- 
testations to the contrary. 


Unemployment Worries 


Growing eiaciency of machines; 
Ohio’s effort at solution ess 


¢¢ DRICES of 1935 models of automobiles are to 
be little if any higher than in 1934. Some 
may be lower. Higher costs of materials are 
being offset by savings efiected through labor 
efficiencies.’”—News item of the week. 

That reference to “labor efficiencies” caused 
many a frown in the Capital City. It meant that, 
as corporat:on officials had predicted, higher 
wages were being accompanied by increased uses 
of machines and increased efficiencies in their 
use, aS need arose to ksep down costs to meet 


the use of their skill that then are exchanged 
with goods produced by other unemployed. The 
variety of these goods alrcady ranges from china- 
ware to clothing, from kitchen stoves to fur- 
niture. 


be expected to spread. It has the sympathy and 

backing of relief officials in Washington. 
Continued large-scale unemployment is_in- 

creasing the pressure both for lower relief costs 


and for some means to provide work for the , 


idle. “EPIO,” built on lines suggested by Upton 
Sinclair’s California “EPIC” plan, is worth care- 
ful watching. 

(In the Oct. 8 issue of The United States News 
was published an article explaining in detail the 
workings of the “Ohio Plan.’’) 


Industrial Self-rule 


NRA evolution to be mapped out 
at series of public hearings 


F;,VOLUTION of business self-government car- 

ried out through codes is proceeding in the 
face of uncertainties about what Congress wiil 
do with NRA. 

Happenings during the past week reflected the 
turn being taken. Those happenings included the 
following: | 

An announcement that public hearings would 
be held by the National Industrial Recovery 
Board to consider policy changes. The first hear- 
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GEER ECTS SENT ARTE 
STEEL OUTPUT 


Production at levels of year ago; high- 
est since last June. 


ing, Jan. 9, will deal with price-fixing and price- 
control provisions in about 300 codes. 

The Board definitely said that price fixing has 
not “operated in the best interests of the indus- 
trial structure.” Industries that continue to de- 
mand it will be asked to submit to stronger Gov- 
ernment control. In sight is the approaching end 
to a policy that General Johnson had opposed, 
but accepted. 

Thirty-one textile manufacturers appealed to 
court against what they termed “mimeograph 
law” under the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

They referred to the frequent orders issued 
by the Cotton Code Authority—each order car- 
rying the force of a Federal criminal law—and 
made known to the industry by way of the 
duplicating machine. The complaint is that 
manufacturers who must abide by the law, on 
penalty of a jail sentence or heavy fine for viola- 
tion; often do not know and cannot find out 
what the law is. 


PETROLEUM’S FUTURE 


Harold Ickes, wrestling with the problems of 
the oil industry, as its code administrator, when 
not administering public works or tending to the 
affairs of the Department of the Interior, now 
proposes a comprehensive legislative program .o 
govern the future of petroleum. He wants copper- 
rivetted authority to restrict the production and 
sale of oil produced in excess of quotas set by 
the Government. He is thinking of asking Con- 
gress to declare the oil business a public utility 
subject to strict governmental control. 

Telegraph companies were told by President 
Roosevelt that he was about to impose an NRA 
code of fair competition on their industry. These 
concerns have dodged the Blue Eagle during all 
the months of its existence. «Now that it ap- 
pears somewhat wobbly, Mr. Roosevelt is ready 
to proceed to use force to get them within the 
system. 

This may be a sign that the P-esident intends 
to back up a continued and strengthened Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 

All in all, the plan of industrial cooperation 
through NRA is taking hold, bu* the dream of 
recovery brought about by its machinery is 
shattered. 


Labor Rumbli.gs 


Possible new wave of. strikes: 
trouble in the steel industry 


ABOR problems came back to the White House 
during the past week. They had not pressed 


into an agreement of that kind without the vole 
of their men. ) 

In addition to threatening trouble in auto- 
mobile and steel industries, there are rumblings 
in the textile industry. The unions in these major 
industries are talking of a “united front” to be 
offered in bargaining for new powers. 

Present is a threat of potential labor trouble 
that. has officials concerned. 
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VOLUME OF TRADE 


Bank debits outside New York City lower 
than last week; above year ago. 


Bartering Deals 


President balks at “swap” with 
Germany; status of trade policies 


6¢",HERE is many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.” 

That old proverb was given additional mean- 
ing the other day when President Roosevelt 
baiked at what had promised to be an initial 
barter deal of large size with Germany. 

Involved was the prospective trade of cotton 
for German “special marks,” which then would 
have been sold in this country to importers who 
would bring German goods to the United States 
as payment for the cotton. 

Involved, too, was a major issue of policy. 

The issue lay between Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, and George N. Peek, special adviser to 
the President on foreign trade. 

Mr. Hull believes in general trade agreements 
between nations, the terms of which shall apply 
to every nation or person doing business with 
the United States on a “most-favored-nation” 
basis. 

Mr. Peek believes in individual trade deals, 
such as the proposed barter deal with Germany. 
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“LEND MORE” 


In report to the Treasury, Jacob Viner, spe- 
cial adviser, urges banks to make more funds 
available for business loans. 


The Secretary of State felt that if this individual 
deal went through then the whole principle of 
reciprocal trade agreements would be jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr. Roosevelt sided with Mr. Hull. His de- 
cision was made the easier by the knowledge that 
some American manufacturers, fearing imports 
of German goods, were ready to attack the deal 
as “dumping.” They contended that the marks 
taken in exchange for. cotton would have to be 
sold at a large discount, thereby subsidizing im- 
poris. 

Such is the rough course facing the cause of 
enlarged fore:gn trade. It figures less and less 
in Administration calculations for recovery. 


Trade Improvement 


Christmas buying is better, but re- 
lief demands still soar 


N THE face of reserved coolness between the 

New Deal and business, in spite of the troubles 
of the utility industry, and even with credit dif- 
ficulties and NRA ups and downs, trade con- 
tinued to improve during the past week. 

Christmas buying ranged far above last year. 
Steel operations stepped up again. Orders on 
books of manufacturing companies foretold an 
active first quarter for 1935. There was a general 
feeling cf confidence that the present push would 
continue through the first months of the next 
year at least. 


CAN INDUSTRY REABSORB? 
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Dec. 24, 1934 


The United 


‘|| BANKING RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


ernment is edging over into the | 
field once reserved for private bank- | 


ing. 


Another step in the direction of © 
credit control by Federal officials — 


was recommended to the Secretary 
of the Treasury during the past 


week. If taken, it will involve en- | 
credit. This tendency is accentuated 
men either by the Reconstruction © 
‘Finance Corporation or by a new . 


larged direct lending to business 


intermediate credit system. 


Even now the Federal Government | 
cares for a large proportion of the | 
needs of farm borrowers. Within the | 
next few months it will have con- 


trol of approximately 10 per cent of 
all home mortgage credit. Congress 


is expected to open the way to larger | 


participation in this field. 

At the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has loaned large amounts 
to financial institutions themselves 
and has done a large share of the 
financing of railroads, once cared 
for by investment bankers. Like- 
wise it has lent its credit to munic- 
ipalities of the country in a large 
way. 

In fact, the Government today is 
far and away the Nation’s biggest 
banker, and.is gradually extending 
its activity in that field. 


LOANS TO BUSINESS 

HE REPORT that would broaden 

the scope of Federal lending to 
private business—driving further 
into a field now almost entirely re- 
served to private bankers—was that 
made by Prof. Jacob Viner, of the 
University of Chicago, and Charles 
O. Hardy, of Brookings Institution. 

This report urged that until com- 
mercial bank practice has been 
liberalized to give better accomoda- 
tion to business men, the Federal 
Government should continue to make 
direct loans to industry. The lend- 
ing should be done either through 
the RFC or through a new inter- 
mediate credit system which might 
succeed to the responsibilities of the 
RFC when its present authority ex- 
pires. 

At present both the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and the RFC can loan 
to business. The study submitted to 
the Treasury Department pointed 
out that both agencies have gained 
widespread unpopularity because 
their lending policies, as required by 
the law,. have been stringent. 

An easing of these policies is urged. 
At the same time the report recom- 
mended that local agencies be cre- 
ated to simplify the problem of th 
business man wanting credit. These 
local agencies, it felt, should be free 
to grant loans of $10,000 and under 
without need for having confirma- 
tion by Washington. 

Both the authors of the report 
and Treasury officials profess their 
desire not to encroach on the pri- 
vate banking field. However, they 


How mueh is 


would prepare to push ahead where | 


The Case for and Against the Utilities: 


| 


States News 


An Appeal to Government and the Reply 


Industry Asks Court Test of Federal Power; Response an Increase of 


| 


private bankers are not as active as | 


they feel the bankers should be. 
(The report is discussed in greater 
detail on page 5.) 

Admitted by officials is the tend- 
ency of the Government to broaden 
its banking operations, reflecting a 
tendency toward central control of 


by the desire of lenders for safety 


afforded by the Feceral Government. | advocates. 


Banks and individuals lend to the 
Government for relending to private 
individuals. 
2 @ 

CHINA’S SILVER PROTEST 

HE CRIES of Chinese against the 

silver-buying policy of the United 
States Government appear now to 
be getting a hearing in Washington. 

It was scarcely half a year ago 
that Senators were telling the coun- 
try how prosperity could be restored 
by buying huge amounts of silver, 
raising its price, and thereby open- 
ing the markets of the Orient to 
American farmers and manufac- 
turers. 


So the Congress asked the Pres- 
ident to start buying silver and to 
continue to buy, in his discretion, 
until one quarter of the Nation’s 
money reserves were in this white 
metal, so dear to the hearts of the 
mining States of the West. 


Mr. Roosevelt, through Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has been buying silver in vol- 
ume—tons of it—and much silver 
has been coming from China. 


But are the Chinese happy, and 
increasingly good customers? Not 
at all. They are decidedly unhappy. 
They are undergoing deflation of 
the type that occurred in the United 
States after 1929. 


China is on the silver standard 
somewhat as the United States was 
on the gold standard. The deflation 
here was described as a “bull mar- 
ket” in gold. The deflation in China 
is growing from a “bull market” in 
silver. And the United States Gov- 
ernment is engineering the market. 

The Chinese government has tried 
to protect its currency and its price 
level, but has been having difficulty 
in the face of continued purchases 


of silver. Now the United States is. 


considering a let-up in this policy, 
with more care used in purchases. 
Then has the silver buying pro- 
gram aided trade with the Orient, 
as all silver Senators argued it 
would? Not on the basis of official 
trade figures, which show that the 
Chinese are buying less from the 
United States, while other nations 
are buying more than a year ago. 


A STUDY OF TAXATION 
T LEAST once a year Officials of 
Federal, State and local govern- 
ments become perturbed about over- 
lapping taxes and inefficiencies and 
inequalities in tax assessments. 
Just about once a year a con- 
ference is held on the subject After 


. each conference recommendations 


| 
| 
| 


Pressure for Lowered Rates 


)NE o'clock in the afternoon of 

Monday, Dec. 17, was a crucial 
hour for the electric industry and 
for the electricity conscious people 
of America. 


Then it was that the power in- 
dustry, through one of its chief 
spokesmen, handed to the Presi- 
dent a memorial which focused 
public attention on the differences 


_ between public and private power 


The document was brought by 


| Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
_ the Edison Electric Institute. It was 


| the utility industry’s official state- 


ment of its case, at once a defense, 
a plea for fairness and a proposal 
for a court test of Federal powers. 
The President talked affably with 
Mr. McCarter. Then, the interview 


' over, he read the memorial. 


His reaction was instantaeous. 
He conferred with Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. A reply was 
prepared immediately followed by 
threat of direct Federal competi- 
tion with the private power. indus- 
try. 

A convenient opportunity was 
seized to canvass plans for supply- 
ing publicly generated power to 


New York City and State and to 


Government properties there and 
elsewhere. 


TWO VIEWS OF POWER 

What did the memorial contain 
that should have called forth this 
response? 

A complete answer to that ques- 
tion would paint in sharp contrast 
two opposite ways of looking at 
power and its use. 


One regards electricity primarily. 


as a business, a source of possible 
profit. The other looks on it first 
and foremost as a commodity for 
human use. 

The first point of view is set forth 
in the memorial, which quotes from 
a Supreme Court decision: 

“The slight gain to the consumer 
from lower rates is as nothing com- 


pared to his share in the ruin which, 


would be brought about by denying 
to private property its just reward, 
thus unsettling values and destroy- 
ing confidence.” — 


COST AND TAXATION 

This is in contrast with Senator 
Norris’s recent description of elec- 
tricity as_ civilization’s greatest 
blessing; with TVA Director David 
E. Lilienthal’s picture of what elec- 
tricity means to the farmer,-the 
housewife and the citizen; with the 
National Resources Board’s em- 
phasis on the social value of a wide 
use of “this great aid to life.” 

The value here underscored is hu- 
man use. This is the view of the 
Administration. 

There were many other points 
also on which the industry’s me- 
morial ran counter to the Govern- 
ment’s position. Some of them were: 

1. Small users should carry the 
cost of their type of service, which 


the charge that the Government’s | tion were again strongly endorsed 


“competition or strangulation” of 
the power industry threatens the 
investment holdings of banks and 
insurance companies, and hence 
the interest of all citizens. 

Over against this, Administration 
officials last week drew a distinc- 
tion between holding and operating 
power companies. Almost all utility 
bonds held by financial institutions, 
they intimated, are obligations of 
operating companies, in which there 


is practically no “water.” Ninety- 


cight per cent of their utility hold- 


ings were said to be as sound as. 


Government bonds. 


It is in the holding companies, 
they asserted, that the “water” ex- 
ists. Only this “water” in holding 
companies, it was declared, is 
threatened by the campaign for low 
rates. 


4. There is a substantial surplus 
of power, which will be further in- 
creased by the Government’s pro- 
gram, thereby bringing ruin to the 
private industry and delaying re- 
covery. 

On the other hand, the TVA be- 
lieves, as its chairman, Arthur E. 
Morgan, said last week, that there 
is no overproduction of power, since 
“lower rates will lead to such great 
increases in use that new facilities 
will very’ soon be necessary.” 


FATE OF COAL INDUSTRY 

So much for the arguments in the 
memorial. Proceeding then to make 
a plea for fairness, the industry 
protested against being singled out 
for destructive punishment. This 
one example, it was said, would hold 
a devastating threat to all forms of. 
business. 

A plea was added for the railroads 
and the coal industry, both of which, 
it was stated, were being injured 
by the Federal program of hydro- 
electric development. 

The reference to the coal indus- 
try called up the fact that this in- 
dustry has fought the TVA inch by 
inch in the courts, blocking the pur- 
chase of facilities for distributing 
TVA current. 

“Such tactics,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“will cost the public and the TVA 
millions of dollars. compelling the 
Authority to build its own systems 


in competition with utility interests.” 


COURT DECISIONS SOUGHT 

Finally the memorial set forth its 
concrete proposal, described by 
friends as a request for an arm- 
istice and by Mr. McNinch, who 
issued the official reply, as a pro- 
posal without parallel in American 
history. 

The industry asked the Adminis- 
tration to join it in a friendly suit 
to test the constitutionality of the 
TVA Act. . 

Replied Mr. McNinch: 

“The Government’s power policy 
was overwhelmingly approved by 
the American people in the election 
of 1932. | 

“The Act was passed by Congress 


by the American people in 1934. 


“And yet Mr. McCarter now sug- 
gests that the Government cast 
doubt on the validity of its own 
legislation by joining with him in 
litigation to test the Government’s 
own powers.” 


The answer was not only thumbs 
down on the proposal but an imme- 
diate campaign as seen by some 
observers to force down rates by 
the threat of Federal competition. 


NEW YORK’S NEW PLAN 

Ready was a situation unexcelled 
in its dramatic possibilities. It was 
nothing less than the opportunity 
to have a municipal power plant 
constructed in New York, the Na- 
tion’s largest city and the citadel of 
the financial intérests alleged to 
control the power industry. 


Utility companies there had ap- 
plied for an increase in rates to off- 
set a city tax of 3 per cent on power. 
The city and the Federal Govern- 
ment were both attempting to ob- 
tain reductions in rates for public 
purposes, such as street lighting and 
the post office needs. 

The upshot was that New York’s 
mayor, Fiorello LaGuardia, came to 
Washington and talked over plans 
with the President for constructing 
a plant to supply the city’s munic- 
ipal needs, possibly to sell also to 
the public. 

The Government was also drafting 
plans for a plant to supply its needs 
there. 
was the experience of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, which, during the war, 
was said to have saved two-thirds 
of its power bill by constructing its 
own generating station. 


Talked over also were plans for a 
State distribution system for selling 
power eventually to be developed 
from the St. Lawrence River by the 
New York State Power Authority. 

Getting down to details, the mayor 
interviewed Public Works Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes with a view 
to getting a PWA loan to begin 
work. A loan-grant of approxi- 
mately 15 million dollars was tenta- 
tively approved by Mr. Ickes. 


Before such a loan would aciually 
be made, Mr. Ickes intimated, it 
would be necessary for the city to 
show that rates now being charged 


are unfairly high and that the cost ° 


of generating its own power would 


be less than the cost of buying cur- 


rent. 


TVA PROGRAM EXPANDS 

In the meantime, the Govern- 
ment’s power program was making 
progress in the TVA’s territory. 

Jackson, the capital and largest 
city of Mississippi, set Jan. 19 as 
the date for an election on a bond 
issue of $1,500,000 to build a munic- 
ipal distribution system to use TVA 
power. 

Twenty-one north Mississippi 
towns formed themselves into a per- 
manent body to bring the Author- 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


Recalled by the President . 


As’ industrial leaders call for more , 


and more freedom for the con- 
duct of business, labor moves to- 
ward a larger measure of national 
planning. 

That is the meaning of th? 
recommendations of the Labor Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA presented 
last week to the administrative 
board of that agency. 

The Advisory Board represents 
largely the view of the A. F. of L., 
its head being William Green, the 
Federation’s president. 

In the first place, the Board 
wants more statistics, by means ol 
which policies may be planned and 
their effects studied. These would 
cover employment, wages, pay rolls, 
production, income, costs and 
profits. 

Second, a demand is made for the 
codification of all industries. The 
point of this is to bring all firms 
under the wage and hour provisions 
favored by the Recovery Act and 
under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Busi- 
ness leaders want voluntary codes 
written by the industries. 

A third innovation asked is that 
code authorities be composed equally 
of employer and employe represent- 
atives. This would transform code 
authorities from trade associations 
into something different. 


They would take on the added 
character of industrial relations 
committees with possibly some func- 
tions as business expansion bodies. 
In effect this would be a step to- 
ward making labor a partner of 
management. 


CODE ENFORCEMENT 


The next recommendation is de- 
signed to secure better enforcement 
of labor provisions in codes. It pro- 
poses that the investigation of com- 
plaints should give way to syste- 
matic inspection of plants to see 
that labor regulations are carried 
out. 

The Board suggests also that 
wages be fixed to a greater extent 
than in the past, when minimum 
wages for unskilled labor only were 
set. The new demand is for mini- 
mum rates also for semi-skilled and 
skilled labor. 


Finally, the Board asks for the 
right to amend codes. 

These recommendations go to the 
administrative board of the NRA 
(NIRB), which is presided over by 
S. Clay Williams. 

A modification of this demand is 
seen in the request addressed to 
the President last week by the Labor 
Advisory Board to add to the NIRB 
one additional member, a represent- 
ative of labor, so as to equalize the 
voices of labor and employes on that 
body. 


WORKS COUNCIL MANUAL 


()PPOSED to all Fe:leral control of 
local labor relations is the Na- 


wider group of business leaders at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Last week the Association sent out 
detailed instructions on how to pro- 
mote successful company unions. 
These were issued in the form of a 
bulletin on “works councils,” which 
is the term preferred by the As- 
sociation for the company union or 
employe representation plan. 


From the viewpoint of organized 
labor, this is a move to strengthen 
industry’s battle lines and a repudi- 
ation of the industrial truce. 


When the Recovery Act granted 
certain relaxations in the anti-trust 
laws in the interests of industry, 
labor was given in compensation a 
legislative assertion of the right of 
collective bargaining. 


WHICH KIND OF UNION? 

Organized labor interpreted this 
right to mean bargaining through 
labor unions, at: least in plants 
where the majority of workers des- 
ignated the unions as bargaining 
agencies. The NLRB supported this 


interpretation. 


Employers, in certain cases, as- 
serted that such bargaining should 
take place only through company 
unions. Many have insisted on 
bargaining with both types of 
unions, irrespective of majority 
choice. This procedure is said by 
labor, and by the NLRB, to make 
genuine bargaining impracticable. 


The Federation, at its 1934 con- 
vention at San Francisco, took the 
position that “company unions must 
be destroyed.” 

Its contention is .that the com- 
pany union or works council is not 
able to bargain collectively in the 
true sense of section 7a because 
when the company bargains with 
the company union it does not bar- 
gain with the workers but with it- 
self. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has repeatedly held that em- 
ployers violate section 7a in or- 
ganizing or promoting company 
unions. | 


IS ADVICE COERCION? 

Despite this fact, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers states 
that section 7a, although forbidding 
coercion, does not forbid coopera- 
tion, guidance and advice. It merely 
forbids the employer to impose 
penalties for disregarding his advice. 

The Labor Buard, however, holds 
that advice from one who holds an 
economic whip is essential co- 
ercion. While it has condoned the 
organization of company unions in 
a number of cases, it has ruled that 
free elections must be held to de- 
termine whether the employes really 
desire such unions to represent 
them. 

In all such cases, the Board has 
ordered the companies to cease 
lending support to the company 
unions. 

So what has arisen is virtually a 


after extended debate in which | ity’s current to their section. They | tional Association of Manufacturers. declaration of war by industrial 
f ind Oa ser tak. hie is comparatively large; hence the | every conceivable question as to its | called the organization the North- | It embodied this opposition in a leg- — against the Labor Board’s 
peace OF min the subject is dropped until the | Nigh charge for their current as | constitutionality was raised. west Mississippi Electric Power As- | islative platform recently adopted, | ‘terpretation of section ‘a. 
worth ? next year. ig determined by scientific rate-mak- “The policies of the Administra- | sociation. and concurred in last week by a Joun W. TAYLor. 
The conference for 1935 now has ang ‘spplied by 
A been set by Secretary Morgenthau By contrast, Administration ie 
Sk the man vestigators hold that lower prices 


who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, Massacnuscrrs 


something tangible will come of this 
next attempt to coordinate the coun- 
try’s tax systems. To prepare the 
way the next conference will have 
as a basis of discussion a real study 
of the situation. 
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SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 
URING NOVEMBER the Federal 


Treasury sold $29,805,000 worth 
of Government securities more than 


' it purchased, showing that the pres- 


ent level of prices of Federal paper 
was not artificially supported. 

Gold continues to flow into the 
Treasury, with holdings now at a 
peak of $8,195,367,244, or more than 


stimulate the rapid increase of use 
at no additional cost for distribu- 
tion; that higher use at lower rates 
will adequately reward actual cap- 
ital investment. 

2. If the Government supplies 
electricity at prices below those 
possible for private firms, all or a 
substantial portion of the saving to 
users will have to be made up from 
taxation. 

By contrast, the Administration 
asserts that private companies can 
sell current at much lower prices 
and still make a profit on useful 
invested capital. 

It points to many examples both 
public and private. Mr. McNinch 


NEW ISSUE 


$18,000,000 


THE CHESAPEAKE CORPORATION | 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


one-third of the world supply of 
$21,549.000,000. Just before the dol- 
lar was devalued the country held 
$4,034,000,000 in gold. 


Ten-Year 5% Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds 


cited the case of Canada, where the 
average user is said to get 100 per 
cent more current at 20 per cent: 
less cost than in the United States. 
HOLDING COMPANIES 

3. Holding companies are useful 


| and necessary instruments and 
_ Should be allowed to continue so. 


[THE “AVERAGE prudent investor” Coupled with this statement was 

will soon be able to get all the 
reasonable information he wants 
about securities bought and sold on 
the stock exchanges of the Nation. 

At least that is the aim of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in issuing the new forms which 
all corporations with listed securi- 
ties will have to fill out. 

Not only will more data be re- 
quired to show how companies fig- 
ure their profits, but they will also | 
have to explain all the significant | 
changes in their balance sheet items © 
from year to year. ‘| 


To be dated December 1, 1934, and to be due December 1, 1944 


Security Information 
For Prudent Investor 


Price 101% and accrued interest 
To yield about 4.87% to maturity 


‘Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


Copies of the Prospectus dated December 21, 1934 may 
be obtained upon inquiry of any of the undersigned: 


Standard Gas and 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
Electric Company 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


incerpeorated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


In addition to full instructions 
° covering data on balance sheets and © | . 
income statements, many questions | || 

are asked concerning the manage- || it 
ment, their interests in the com- |}, 
pany, the general organization, its |! | 

business and properties. i}. | 
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“In proportion as the structure of the government gives 
force to public opinions, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE CODES 
America’s Need of the Hour ia for » Spiritual Recovery Based Upon Intellectual Honesty— 


Government by Headlines, Appeals to Passion and Prejudice, Should Give Way to 
Candor and Forthrightness—And Is the Citizen Without Blame? 


LO 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


MMMM 


HIS is the season of giving—of spiritual review, of 
self-appraisal in terms of the teachings of a great 
Leader of mankind. 


Material gifts soon perish with the tinsel of their 


ephemeral wrappings. 

But the gift of self is enduring. 

Privation and want stalk through the land though there 
is, to be sure, no lack of food or shelter. Millions never- 
theless suffer from a lack of opportunity, the dearth of a 
tomorrow’s sunshine which shall bring them Jobs, a 
chance to earn their own livelihcod and provide comforts 
for their families. : 

The greatest gift that could be given the American peo- 
ple today would be a regeneration of spirit inside of gov- 
ernment, outside of government, in high places, in low. 

There’s need of a master code, one that shall govern us 
all and inspire by its very simplicity a return to the faith 
that has always made men strive to leave as a memorial of 
earthly days some tangible evidence of their contributions 
to human brotherhood. 

The first tenet of such a master code must be intellec- 
tual honesty. 


For intellectual honesty meets 


IF A NATIONAL its greatest test in democracy be- 
CONFESSIONAL cause ability to comprehend the 
WERE POSSIBLE complexities of public questions 


varies with the intelligence of the 
individual members of the electorate. | 

Minds endowed with adroitness and cunning or with 
capacity to arouse mass psychology by appeals to class 
prejudice and emotion are elevated to positions of leader- 
ship and the responsibility of high office. ag 

Comes a time, no doubt, when the public official must 


take stock of himself, must search his own soul for truth. — 


He must decide whether the artifice that is democracy’s 
most destructive cancer—politics of the day—is after all 
any less reprehensible now because it has become a species 
of collective or organized dishonesty than it was in the 
decline of ancient Greece or Rome. It was then as it is 
now a means of self-exploitation by the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. | 

If a’national confessional were possible, if accusers 
and accused could but face each other without pride of 
position and without the hypocrisy which a false faith 
in titles and social prestige brings to so many holders of 
public office there would be a startling revelation of truth 
that might offer the beginnings of a renaissance of human 
virtue. 

What would such a purging of the political soul un- 
fold? Maybe this: 


“We confess that greed is not confined to any class nor | 


is selfishness a rare attribute known only to those who 
happen to have acquired slightly more or mun more 
worldly goods than others. 

“We confess that millions of persons, anxious to get 
rich quick, gambled in the marts of finance, worshiping 
the golden calf and reaching at every speculative turn to 
get something for nothing. : 


v 


“We confess that the people 


WHAT MIRROR 
WOULD SHOW _ the ‘money changers’ or the man- 
POLITICIANS ipulators of balance sheets or the 

super-salesmen of stocks and 
bonds but a not insignificant number of those self-same 
millions of persons who today are so eager to blame every- 
body but themselves. 

“We confess that economic misfortune from time im- 
memorial is a breeder of national discontent and a fertile 
soil in which to sow the seeds of social disorder. 

“We confess that it is easier to borrow from genera- 
tions unborn the money not yet earned and promise it in 
undiminished volume to the generations of today than it 
is to tell the people the truth, namely that government 
cannot create wealth nor ever find a real substitute for toil 
and the thrift that comes out of years of patient saving. 

“We confess that we camouflage the truth by telling 
the American people in our public statements only those 
things which will sound politically favorable and that we 


who went astray were not merely | 


never permit a word of self-criticism to issue from our 
own gates lest it mar the picture of perfection and self- 
laudation which it is the very art of skillfull publicity and 
propaganda to keep unblemished. 

“We confess that the people swallow our charges and 


- counter-charges nowadays without thought of the real 


facts because they are angry and bitter at the turn of fate 
which has bereft them of their possessions, their savings, 
their jobs, their homes, their means of sustenance. 

“We confess that government never has had and never 
will have the power to regulate human behavior by edict 
or decree or law or regulation so that greed and selfish- 
ness will be exterminated by act of government. 

“We confess that this is true because government itself, 
whether Republican or Democratic, is not free from the 
desire to exploit, from the exercise of political preference, 
from the dispensing to political henchmen of. jobs that 
should be filled by merit or from the distribution of favors 
and doles that are not really essential to recovery but are 
very essential to the maintenance of a political fetich. 


Vv 


“We confess that redistribu- 


SELFISHNESS tion of wealth is a good campaign 
OVERSHADOWS slogan but that it is as unfeasible 
CONVICTIONS as redistribution of brains. The 


Creator alone is endowed with 


_ the power to alter the degree of human aggresiveness 


which man possesses no matter what the form of govern- 
ment or the legal restraints umposed upon individual op- 
portunity to amass wealth. 

“We confess that too often we are governed by our 
fears of losing power and not by innermost convictions. 


. Occasionally we wonder if the people would not wel- 


come a wholesome debunking of all that politics has done 
and still does to retard recovery and to keep the laws of 
convalescence from ‘healing the wounds that have bled 
white the democracies of our times.” 

And if we could have a confessional of non-political 
souls, the business men who occupy in the economic 
world positions of power and strength analogous 
to those in the political domain, what would it reveal? 
Maybe this: 

“We confess that we do not really recognize interests 
in common because our businesses are physically so dif- 
ferent from one another and the moment we seek to estab- 
lish common denominators we must compromise with 
ourselves. 

“We confess that amongst us are many who would not 
concede one bit to the point of view of social responsibility 
and that at heart they believe in the maximum return 
without admitting that anybody else is entitled to more 
than a mite even if he or she is part of the mechanism that 
produces wealth for us all. 


“We confess that labor is ‘pes- 


CONFESSIONS tiferous’ probably because it finds 
BUSINESS MEN the voluntary bestowal of in- 
MIGHT MAKE creases of wages the exception 


; rather than the rule and that in- 
dustry and business today is suffering because of the un- 
willingness of many businesses and business men to share 
reasonably with their fellow-toilers. 

“We confess that now that labor has revealed its eco- 
nomic as well as political strength we are ready to do that 
which ten years ago we refused to do—to bargain collec- 
tively. 

We confess that maybe the extremes to which labor is 
going today would have been averted and might still be 
restrained if the individualistic point of view were not too 
frequently one of arrogance and indifference instead of 
enlightened policy. 

“We confess that we are so afraid to condemn each 
other in business, so timid about speaking out agains! the 
demagoguery of politicians, so afraid to sacrifice what we 
have accumulated that we have sat supinely submissive to 
the passage of legislation which violates the Constitution 
in letter and in spirit. 

“We confess we have not developed leaders of liberal 
thought amongst us business men capable of carrying the 


fancy. 


we come before that jury with hands unclean and we are 
not ready yet to purge ourselves of practices that benefit 
us materially, and we would reluctantly back up such 
leaders if they raised their voices to array business men 


_ against business men. 


“We confess that we dislike to risk the loss of any of 
our material wealth because we would rather believe that 
time cures everything and because we are still strongly 
imbued with the idea of letting others do the fighting for 
us. We hesitate to come out in the open‘ and fight in- 
justice as did our forefathers at Lexington and Concord 
though to them it meant not merely the possible loss of 
their sacred fortunes but, indeed, their lives.” 


Vv 


If also we could write the con- 


INDIFFERENCE fessional for the average citizen 
WORST FAULT what would it disclose? Maybe 
OF THE CITIZEN 


“We confess that we never 
have taken enough time and trouble to read both sides of 
controversial questions and we are satisfied to applaud the 
men whose voices sound the mellowest or whose promises 
are the most extravagant. 

“We confess that we like to be partisans and that we 
follow the bandwagon till we are disillusioned. 

“We confess we like to be fooled. We like to blame 
others for our own failure to discriminate between fact 

“We confess we want ready-made opinions that please 
us and we dislike to listen to anybody on the other side. 
At heart we prefer intolerance to tolerance but we frown 
upon anybody who tells us so. | 

“We confess that the average citizen’s interest in im- 
proving the condition of other members of the human 
family dates really from the time his own condition needed 
some improvement. 

“We confess that once the wolf has been driven from 
our own door we are not going to be so interested in wolf- 
hunting. 

“We confess we are too busy worrying over every day 
chores and the struggle for existence to become experts 
in the science of government and to realize that precious 
liberties are being taken from us. Since we must depend 
upon leaders, God grant that we have honest leaders, 
frank leaders, outspoken and brave leaders so that we may 
follow them not blindly but upon the basis of the truths 
they present to us.” 

But there’s'a confession which all of us are perhaps 
most reluctant to make, a confession that should permeate 
the minds and hearts of rich and poor, employers and em- 
ployegs, the governors as well as the governed—it’s a con- 
fession that the influence of religion itself has collapsed in 
a world torn with hatreds and passions. 


v 
OLD TEACHINGS In such an atmosphere neither 


statesmen nor Governments can 


HAVE THE SAME make unselfishness a national as- 
VALUES TODAY piration. For the instincts of hu- 


man compassion have been dulled 
in the mad pursuit of material things. To the upbuilding 
of individual character which alone can replenish the vir- 
tues that have reconstructed broken-down civilizations 
we have turned the stiff neck of a strange contempt called 
sophistication. 

Peace on earth . . . good-will toward men . . . malice 
toward none . . . what phrases for the cynic to repeat 
this holiday season! 

But must we go on breeding the class hatreds that can 
only bring disintegration of what little civilization re- 
mains? 

It is more than ever a time to dedicate ourselves to the 
search for truth and the preachment and practice of in- 
tellectual honesty. 

It is a time to turn once more to the simple provisions 
of the Master Code written in the Scriptures of the ages. 

It is a time to pray that those who today have the re- 
sponsibility of high office will not fail to be guided by the 
practical understanding of humanity’s virtues and vices 
as set forth in that Code of Codes bequeathed to us in the 
New Deal of nearly two thousand years ago. 


battle to the people—to the great American jury—because 
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